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This Month’s 


E. Frances Hancock is head teacher in the 
primary department at the Lexington School. 

Devices for beginning history are described by 
Allie Arnold, who teaches at the Colorado School. 

Suggestions in regard to language problems 
are always valuable when they come from Mil- 
dred Groht, who is head teacher in language at 
the Lexington School. 

Wesley Lauritsen, a teacher in the Minnesota 
School, is director of the Hi-Y work there. 

A psychologist, Dr. Helen Schick, of Central 
Institute, discusses intelligence tests. Her paper 
was given before a meeting of the Progressive 
Oral Advocates in May. 

Marjorie Miller sends from Ontario an account 
of her work with beginners. 

During her last summer’s vacation in Connec- 
ticut, Harriet Montague visited the furniture 
shop she describes. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s appearance at the Washington 
League was a delightful occasion. It is pictured 





Contributors 


for readers of the Votta Review by Josephine 
Timberlake, editor. 

It is not often of late that the Votta Review has 
had the opportunity to print articles by Elfrieda 
Sylvester, although her charming sketches of 
children have brightened the magazine’s pages 
almost every month for a number of years, and 
the elves in “Four and a Half Senses” are her 
creation. 

Bryna Shklofsky, who told us in September 
about her trip to California by bus, now describes 
some of the things she enjoyed on the Coast. Her 
home is in Toronto. 

The contributors who took part in the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Meeting, some of the pro- 
ceedings of which are condensed for this issue, 
are: Ena G. Macnutt, teacher of lip reading in 
the public schools of Newton, Mass., and Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Committee on the Hard 
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Use of Diagnostic Speech Charts 


With Accompanying Suggestions 


By E. Frances Hancock 


UCH has been written of the 
M various speech defects of deaf 

children and the importance of 
corrective work for quality of voice, ar- 
ticulation, fluency, accent and intonation. 
But less has been written on the neces- 
sity of a carefully trained ear on the 
part of the teacher and the ability to es- 
tablish the cause of the defects. 

This diagnosis is of the greatest im- 
portance, for only then can corrective 
work be successfully carried out. Our 
ears all too soon become accustomed to 
the unusual quality of voice and lack of 
fluency in the speech of a deaf child and 
because our eyes collaborate so _perfect- 
ly with our ears, if we are watching the 
pupils as they speak, we often uncon- 
sciously, through lip reading, accept de- 
fective sounds. 

It is important therefore for every 
teacher to make careful notes of the de- 
fects of speech of the pupils and keep 
them for ready reference. For this pur- 
pose a diagnostic chart, a sample of 
which is shown on another page, was 
worked out two years ago by a group of 
teachers at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. This has proved of practical value 
in keeping before the teacher the special 
needs of the individual pupils. 

There is a chart for each pupil and by 
a system of checks his or her defects are 
shown. 

Our charts are 814 by 13 inches, and 
this size gives space for any general in- 
formation about a pupil and also the ex- 
ercises which are being used to correct 
special defects. It may be a help in un- 
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derstanding the use of the charts if some 
of the notations made by the teachers who 
have been using them for the past two 
years are given here. 

The chart for G. D., a little girl ten 
years of age, was checked for tension of 
entire body. Under “Remarks,” we have: 
“Speech affected by extreme nervousness 
of pupil. She becomes more excited and 
tense the more you work with her.” 
“Remedial exercises — Articulation: At- 
tempt to put child completely at ease 
whenever she speaks. Have her give only 
very simple sentences in order that she 
may acquire confidence in her ability to 
talk easily.” Later we find “Tension” and 
“Labored Speech” checked for improve- 
ment. 

The chart for J. M., a girl of twelve, 
who had been in school only two years 
when the chart was made out, was checked 
for “Poor breath control” and “weak and 
wavering voice.” The remedial exercises 
decided upon for daily use were: 

f—p/ f—p// wh—p/ wh—p// 

barboobaw/ barboobaw// 

i-e--aw--00// I saw you. 
a-e--ee--o-e--00--ar// May we go to the 
park? 

As a pupil is promoted from grade to 
grade, each teacher makes out a new chart. 
These we plan to keep on file, and so have 
a complete picture of the improvement or 
deterioration of the speech of each pupil. 

Then, as time goes on, improve- 
ment and completed correction of the 
defects are indicated. The charts should 


(Continued on page 690) 
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Beginning History 


By ALLIE ARNOLD 


ISTORY is a record of man’s 
H deeds; a story of man’s prog- 


ress. Surely the entire school 
program offers no more interesting and 
no more valuable study than the one that 
has recorded man’s achievements. Proper 
methods in teaching history are there- 
fore of the utmost importance. The 
modern tendency is to stress the con- 
tinuity of history, beginning with the 
present and_ retracing man’s steps 
throughout civilization; hence the sub- 
ject matter is grouped around people. 
The children are trained to see that the 
things which are happening today are 
history and that there are heroes in our 
own community, state, and country now 
even as in other times. Pursuing this 
idea, it is apparent that current events 
can be one of the most vital parts of 
the day’s program, if the children are 
taught to look for things of interest and 
are guided in their selection of topics. 
It is the teacher’s work to arouse in 
them a desire to acquire information for 
themselves. The largest factor in suc- 
cessful work in any subject is teaching 
the pupils how to study. The teacher 
guides, leads, and makes suggestions. 
She should be experimental and creative 
with materials and ideas and should have 
a high standard for student achievement. 
Attention should be called to good re- 
sults and all pupils should work at their 
tasks until they meet with the approval 
of the class as well as that of the teacher. 
The best samples of each child’s efforts 
should be kept and exhibited. Records 
of history topics in notebooks should be 
the best of which the child is capable, 
and for every well written topic the child 
may receive a picture sticker, as en- 
couragement for best effort. 
The natural starting point in begin- 
ning history with fourth grade children 





is to interest them in the activities and 
occupations of the people around them. 
Through this interest they may be taught 
how to live harmoniously and coopera- 
tively with others. As a further aid in 
character building, they are taught ap- 
preciation and gratitude. They can un- 
derstand that father, mother, school and 
state are doing much for them. In 
previous grades, the children have be- 
come familiar with some characters of 
historical interest through story telling 
and topics. In the fourth grade the his- 
tory stories are given first through speech 
reading, then much reference reading is 
done to encourage originality of expres- 
sion in their oral discussion and written 
topics. One of the essential requisites 
of the teacher of history is to be a really 
good story teller and to be prepared 
with a great number of historical stories. 
Story telling is more or less formal, as 
the students are not allowed to inter- 
rupt the teacher. Questions on the story 
are reserved until she has finished. The 
story should be told only once and the 
children trained to watch closely the 
first time. The presentation of the story 
through speech reading stimulates inter- 
est. The teacher selects the most im- 
portant points and should introduce only 
one new date at a time. Colorful de- 
tails are given and after the summary 
the whole is reviewed. The teacher uses 
many supplementary methods, building 
her material slowly into so complete a 
unit that when she is ready for a sum- 
mary the whole class has a relatively 
complete structure. Testing should be 
given to evaluate progress. The imagina- 
tion is awakened by plays, dramatiza- 
tion and pageants. By the use of his- 
torical material, we endeavor to develop 
an appreciation of history, since to help 
the children to love history is to help 
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them to enjoy reading and to broaden 
their experience. A reading lesson often 
furnishes an excellent foundation for a 
history lesson. For our reading, old 
histories are collected on each particular 
subject. The slow child perhaps reads 
only one story, but the bright child may 
read more. Then the subject is dis- 
cussed in class, with concentration on 
the most important facts. The teacher 
and the children organize their material 
through outlines. 

Concrete helps used in teaching fourth 
grade history are dramatization, illustra- 
tions, maps, pictures, the globe, our 
flag, the flags of other lands, and many 
other objects from the school museum. 
References used are collections of his- 
torical stories for young people, bio- 
graphical sketches, the Bible, the Life of 
Jesus, the Book of Knowledge, and cur- 
rent events from My Weekly Reader and 
the newspapers. The history topics, and 
others relating to history, are presented 
in the following order: The Indians, 
Columbus, the Pilgrims, the story of 
Christ, Abraham Lincoln, St. Valentine, 
George Washington, St. Patrick, Good 
Friday and Easter, Bird Day and Arbor 
Day, our Flag, Memorial Day and Ar- 
mistice Day. 

Below are presented a few tested spe- 
cific devices supplementing the above 
general introduction to the beginning 
study of history: 

1. An excellent way of stressing the 
subject is the proper observance of our 
national holidays, since they are public 
commemorations of the heroes of his- 
tory. The various things which may be 
done on these occasions open the door 
to the past and familiarize the children 
with the individual character and the 
ideals for which their hero stood. After 
such a program the man becomes to 
them a real flesh-and-blood person who 
lived and played his part well. 

2. Believing that visual education is 
most important in the teaching of deaf 
children, we plan all work accordingly. 
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Visual aids in informal work are used 
long before the formal topic is taken 
up. For instance, early in the fall we 
prepare for the study of the Indians. 
Pictures showing the life of the Indians 
are collected from many sources and 
placed where the children can observe 
and study them. Pupils are encouraged 
to add to this collection. Information 
is acquired in advance from the reading 
of books about the Indians.  IIlustra- 
tions are made and colored. These illus- 
trations are of uniform size and when 
finished are mounted and used as his- 
torical films for our home made moving 
picture machine. Colored pictures are 
displayed illustrating the character or 
subject and portraying as many phases 
as possible relating to the activity. The 
curiosity of the children is thus aroused 
and naturally questions are asked. These 
questions help to form an introduction to 
the lesson. The pictures are found in 
the advertising sections and on _ the 
front covers of magazines and from nv- 
merous other places. All material should 
be within easy reach and sight of every 
child and it must be changed frequently, 
otherwise the general interest may cease 
because the same material has been be- 
fore them for too long a time. Some 
pictures are worthy of permanent places 
and, are mounted on colored cardboard 
to be used above the blackboard or on 
heavy uniform manila paper in loose 
leaf notebooks, in story sequence. These 
books are put in the hands of the chil- 
dren and used by them. Large and at- 
tractively colored prints, chosen for their 
beauty and appeal to children, are useful 
in providing varied and interesting ex- 
periences. 

3. Another device for teaching his- 
tory is our moving picture machine, re- 
ferred to above. Our purpose in its use 
is to show the pictures in story sequence. 
Each child in the class had a part in the 
making of the history films, in both 
drawing and coloring them. Our first 
film created a very real interest in the 
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SOME AIDS USED IN HISTORY WORK AT THE COLORADO SCHOOL 


study of history and the children imme- 
diately suggested the making of others. 
For instance, in making the film of the 
life of Columbus, the pupils drew and 
colored pictures illustrating his child- 
hood in Italy, his appearance before 
Queen Isabella in Spain, his three ships 
crossing the Atlantic, his landing on 
American soil, and his conversing with 
the Indians. Next we pictured the life of 
the Indians in the same way. These, in 
sequence, included Indian wigwams, In- 
dian men, squaws, papooses, an Indian 
making a fire out-doors, Indian children 
playing games, the squaws making pot- 
tery and weaving rugs, the braves hunt- 
ing in the forest, and a picture showing 
their different modes of transportation. 

Our film of the Pilgrims, some of 
which were made by the children, showed 
a picture of a church in England; pic- 
tures of Holland; the Mayflower crossing 
the Atlantic; the landing at Plymouth; 
Pilgrims thanking God for their safe 
voyage; log houses; a church and a 
schoolhouse; the Pilgrims’ mode of dress; 
the Indians instructing the Pilgrims in 
the planting and cultivation of their 
crops; the harvest; husking corn, grind- 
ing it and making bread; cooking it on 





hot stones; the Pilgrim mother reading 
her Bible, dressing her children for 
church, and going to church; wild ani- 
mals and fowls of the forest which were 
used for food; a Pilgrim boy with a 
turkey; Pilgrim children carrying a huge 
pumpkin to be made into pies for 
Thanksgiving dinner; a Pilgrim mother 
roasting the turkey over an open fire; 
and the first Thanksgiving dinner with 
the Indians and the Pilgrims eating to- 
gether, thus showing how both the In- 
dians and the white men ate. As these 
pictures were completed, they were 
mounted in order on ordinary wrapping 
paper to make the rolls of films for our 
machine. Other films in the making are: 
the life of Christ, the lives of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, the Chinese and Japa- 
nese people and many more to be used 
with other subjects. 

4. It is never too early to accustom 
children to think of the great time-sweep 
of history. In order to give them some 
idea of this, an illustrative Time Line 
was drawn on paper for the purpose of 
teaching dates and the century in which 
each character lived. It was drawn to 
scale, allowing eight inches for each 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Oral English 


By Mivprep A. GROHT 


IME and time again the questions 
have been asked, “How can we get 
our deaf children to use in conver- 
sation the language they know?” “Why 
doesn’t Johnny ever talk, when his writ- 
ten language is so good? He can ex- 
press himself in writing, but he jumbles 
and goes to pieces when he is asked to 
tell the class something, or when some- 
one addresses him!” Many a teacher has 
become discouraged as she has observed 
her charges completely tongue-tied when 
addressed outside the classroom or when 
spoken to by someone other than the 
teacher. More than one_ exasperated 
teacher has exclaimed, “He knows per- 
fectly well how to respond!” Yet Mary 
or Jack or whoever it may be must needs 
be prodded or urged or encouraged if 
even the most faltering of responses is to 
be obtained from him. To succeed in 
getting a youngster to volunteer a re- 
mark in a natural way and minus con- 
tinuous looks of inquiry at his teacher 
is a triumph that occurs infrequently. 
The reasons for this lamentable con- 
dition are many. First of all are the 
difficulties of speech which every deaf 
child experiences. Add to this his diffi- 
culty in finding the language necessary 
to convey his thought, and we have a 
great problem; one which has been in- 
creased immeasurably by the fact that all 
too often his conscientious teacher has 
felt it necessary to make sure every sound 
was given correctly and so has _inter- 
rupted his train of thought, upset his 
mental images and crushed his incentive 
to speak his thoughts. One wonders how 
the conversation of hearing folk would be 
affected were they interrupted every few 
seconds to give a good “s” or “ch” and 
perhaps be required to spend two or three 
minutes over the correction before pick- 
ing up the original thread of thought. 





All teachers are in agreement that 
slovenly speech is not to be desired and 
should not be tolerated. But could not 
the teacher allow the child to finish the 
sentence, accept the information, or an- 
swer the question, encouraging by re- 
marking, “How nice! I’m glad you told 
me,” or “That’s very interesting, Tommy, 
who told you?” and at the same time 
make a mental note of the outstanding 
and glaring mistakes, going back later to 
the mispronounced word and then sug- 
gesting that Tom try to say “chum” a 
little better or do a better job with his 
“s combinations?” If the child knows the 
language for what he is going to tell 
about, if he feels confident that some in- 
terest will be shown in it and that he will 
be allowed to say it without interrup- 
tion, he will show greater willingness to 
express himself. 


Much stress is laid upon oral English 
in schools for hearing children. The 
pupils in these schools also stand up and 
stammer or fumble for words. They, 
too, need a great deal of experience in 
expressing themselves orally. If this be 
true for them, how much more so is it 
true for our deaf children. 


Last year, at our school we tried mak- 
ing “Oral English” a definite part of the 
curriculum. To be sure, the children 
had always had many opportunities for 
giving “comebacks,” asking and answer- 
ing questions and talking in speech pe- 
riods; but “Oral English” was to be 
part of the program in composition and 
was to be credited toward the work in 
English. 

The work was begun in a 2B class, 
the members of whom were in their fourth 
year in school. The children usually 
gave one or two sentences, no more, on 
some topic of general interest to all. 
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Qne rainy day, for instance, the teacher 
of this class told the children of some of 
the things she liked to do on rainy days, 
following her talk with an expressed 
interest in what the boys and girls did 
on rainy days and a suggestion that they 
write what they liked to do on such 
days. The phrases, “On rainy days,” 
and, “When it rains,” were given and 
suggested as beginnings. To add inter- 
est, the children were allowed to illus- 
trate their statements. As each child 
finished his sentence or two, he showed 
his paper to the teacher who helped him 
with any necessary corrections. Then 
all gathered in a circle and exchanged 
orally their rainy day experiences. The 
children knew what they were going to 
say and if a child forgot he was allowed 
to refer to his paper before speaking. 
The illustrations were shown and _thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The following sentences 
were given at this lesson: (some of the 
children began with one phrase, some 
with the other. The phrases will not be 
repeated in each case here) : 


When it rains— 
I do not go out. I put puzzles together. 
I play with my doll. I sew for it. 
I go to the movies with Ruth and Alice. 


On rainy days— 


I dress up in my cowboy suit. I pretend 
Tm Tom Mix. 

I help my mother. Sometimes I sweep the 
kitchen. 


I like to look at my globe. I find Texas and 
Holland. 


The same idea was worked out one 
bright sunny day, the phrases given this 
time being, “On sunshiny days,’ and 
“When the sun shines.” The responses 
were just as different and individual as 
in the first case and the illustrations 
quite as fascinating. A few are quoted: 


On sunshiny days— 
I wheel my doll. 
I skate with Bobby. I skate very fast. 
I like to go swimming. I’m not afraid of 
the water. 


When the sun shines— 
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I play outdoors. I jump rope. 
I play baseball with the boys. I make home- 
runs. 


At no time did these children hesitate 
to talk in the circle. As a matter of 
fact, they rather enjoyed it and all were 
interested in what was told. Occasionally 
a poor lip-reader asked a child to repeat; 
sometimes he waited until he saw the 
paper, but the majority of the boys and 
girls had no trouble in following these 
simple statements which quite often were 
graphically made. 

Other lessons were developed in the 
same way—as for example: 


When I grow up— 


I shall drive a car. I will not drive fast. 

I would like to be a doctor and take care 
of sick people. 

I shall be a sailor and go to Japan. 

I want to be a dressmaker and make beautiful 
dresses. 

I shall be a policeman and wear a uniform. 


Some of the children put the time 
phrase in the middle of the sentence as, 
“IT would like to be a teacher when I 
grow up. I’d scold the children.” 

At times “secrets” are given away in 
these periods of oral composition as was 
evidenced in one group when the children 
were writing about past events using the 
phrases, “When I was very small” or 
“One day, when I was a little boy (or 
girl).” The boys in particular showed 
great relish in telling of pranks: 


When I was a little little boy, I put a lot of 
toothpaste on a doorknob. My mother put 
her hand on the knob. She was cross. 

I stole ten cents from my mother when I was 
little and bought ice cream. 

One day when I was small, I felt cross. I 


broke a window and then I hid under a bed. 
Other remarks were more simple, as: 


I sucked my thumb. 

I slammed a door and broke the glass. 

I tied a can on a dog’s tail. 

Topics for oral work can be drawn 
from the children’s experiences—“What 
I Saw,” “What I Found,” “Where I 
Went,” “What I Made” and so on. 
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When the last mentioned topic was sug- 
gested the children clamored to tell 
things such as: 


I made a cart. I rode in it. 

I made a ball out of tar. My hands got 
dirty. 

I made a dress for my doll. 
my mother. 

I made a dog house and put my dog in it. 

I made a kite and then I flew it. 


I showed it to 


The teacher of one class, when asked 
what she considered the results of these 
lessons, gave the following as evidences 
of benefit: 


1. A true desire for self expression. 

2. Unusual interest. 

3. Desire and effort to improve speech. 

4. Great pride in being able to inter- 
est the others with information and 
with drawings. 

5. A help toward better language, 
with a more definite idea in mind 
and a better selection of words. 

6. Greater freedom in speech. 


In all instances the child had thought 
out and written down what he had to 
say to the rest of the class. The lan- 
guage had been checked by the teacher 
so he was not hampered in expressing 
his thoughts and he was not uncertain 
about the pronunciation of. any word be- 
cause he had inquired of his teacher and 
been given the correct pronunciation. 
All he had to do was to take part in the 
period of conversation. Some pupils 
called it “chatting” and would ask, “May 
we chat for awhile?” The child may 
have approached his teacher at recess or 
at a time when she was not occupied or 
he may have consulted an older pupil. 
He did not fear “stumbling” because he 
knew he could refer to his slip of paper 
if he felt uncertain as to either language 
or speech. (This helped many a child to 
break the habit of continually turning 
away from the person or persons he was 
addressing to look at the teacher for help 
or confirmation.) 

In some classes the children talked 
about what they had enjoyed most at the 
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circus, or what had been done or seen 
at home, or what character they liked in 
a book and why, or of one thing they 
expected to do during a vacation. In no 
instance did the child have to give a long 
account. Even in the higher grades, not 
more than a few sentences were given. 

Some 3B lessons in oral composition 
included talks on the seasons—a few of 
the ideas contributed were: 

I like summer best of all the seasons because 
[ can go bathing, but I don’t know how to 
swim. I like to wear summer dresses, too. 

I like summer because I can go swimming 
every day. Sometimes I row a boat. 

In summer I go to a boys’ camp. That's 
why I like summer best of all the seasons. 

Summer is my favorite season. Maybe my 
mother will take my sister and me to Europe 
for the summer vacation. 

One afternoon the boys and girls in a 
4A class entertained one another by 
telling some facts about their mothers: 

When my mother was a young girl she was 
a nurse in Russia. She always wears earrings 
in memory of her mother. 

My mother went to see the doctor last week. 
She isn’t allowed to eat the same bread the 
rest of the family eat. 

My mother was born in New York City 
about 1897. Her father is living but her 
mother is dead. 

The older intermediate pupils use this 
particular period for book reports and 
information on various subjects. They 
often have topics assigned, about which 
they are to talk. However, no_ pupil 
gets up to speak (at this time) who is 
not prepared to do so_unhesitatingly, 
willingly and in a manner to _ interest 
his hearers. Occasionally some definite 
idiom is assigned which must be incor- 
porated into the composition. This quite 
often leads to very interesting narration, 
as the following talks by some eighth 
year pupils (class 5) show: 

One day I lost a hairpin. I looked on the 
floor, on the bed and on the chair. I hunted 
high and low without success. “Henny” helped 
me and at last she found it in my locker. 

Once I lost my ring. I searched high and 
low but could find no trace of it. Suddenly I 
saw a sparkle under the sofa. I realized it 
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was the stone in my ring. I was glad to have 
it again. 

A boy who had lost his hearing at 
about nine or ten years of age made an 
attempt to be especially entertaining and 
contributed : 


“Oh, where is my puppy?” my little cousin 
wailed. “Don’t worry, I'll find it,” I said. I 
searched high and low but no trace of the 
puppy could I find. At last I remembered the 
closets—and in the first one I saw the puppy 
fast asleep in a corner. 


Children delight in having odd or 
funny incidents told to them. A few of 
the children quite often preface their re- 
marks with, “This is very funny” or 
“You'll laugh at this,” thus in their own 
way securing assured attention from the 
others. One boy in the class just re- 
ferred to amused his classmates by telling 
the following joke on himself: “One 
morning I went to a store and bought 
some fishhooks. When I got home I 
opened the bag and one fell out. I 
looked all around for twenty minutes. I 
found it at last hanging on my pants.” 


Often the pupils think out what they 
wish to talk about in a study period and 
jot down what they intend to say, later 
having the teacher look at it for possible 
corrections in language or for help in the 
speech difficulties. The slip of paper is 
kept in a pocket to be looked at in some 
spare moment and to be used for refer- 
ence should the speaker find such need. 
The older children sometimes express 
themselves in a way different from what 
they have written and if it is done cor- 
rectly are made to feel the advantage 
of being able to do this. Gradually the 
teachers see less reference to papers and 
eventually no need for them at all. 

Always during the period set aside 
for oral composition, the teacher must 
be very alert and conscious of the speech 
defects, using her judgment as to whether 
to take up the matter then and there or 
refer to it later, at some time perhaps 
when most of the pupils are occupied 
and she can give individual attention. 
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She should, of course, make mental note 
or suggest to the child that he remind 
her to “help him with his sh” or what- 
ever the fault may be. For a teacher to 
record, before the child, while he is 
speaking, each speech defect would be as 
discouraging to him as if she were to 
interrupt him continually. If the teacher 
has the right attitude the child will have, 
too, and quite often he will underline the 
word or phrase needing improvement, or 
will write in a corner of his paper, the 
element he failed to give. 

When children have had much prac- 
tice in “telling things,” or in talking to 
the members of the class, they should be 
encouraged to broaden their experiences. 
If sufficient interest is aroused, the chil- 
dren can be inspired to repeat what has 
been said. The teacher can suggest 
many ways for doing this—“Wouldn’t 
you like to tell that to Miss M., she’d 
laugh!” “Let’s ask Miss C’s class to come 
up and some of you may tell them about 
the zoo. Maybe they will tell us some- 
thing interesting, too”; “Did you tell 
that to your supervisor?” “Be sure to 
tell that to mother when you go home. 
I want to know what she says.” 

As soon as a child shows lack of 
restraint and more ease in addressing 
grown-ups, he can be sent out to repeat 
simple messages, or to show a_ paper 
and make a remark about it, or to carry 
a bit of information to someone—always 
remembering that he must not be given 
more to say than he can say easily. 

In classes of younger children where 
they have been encouraged to talk and 
where they feel at ease when so doing, 
it is the general thing for the young- 
sters to come to school bursting with 
things to tell. A child may not wish 
to wait for the regular time for telling 
things in a circle and in that case he 
should be helped on the spot. On the 
other hand, a child may wish to keep 
his news or remark until “talking time” 
and in preparation will write a word on 
the blackboard and ask for the pronun- 


ciation. 
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The more advanced pupils, with a 
greater facility in the use of language 
and a better knowledge of pronunciation 
need only encouragement to be led into 
the habit of conversation and the ability 
to carry on a discussion, comment and 
report on activities, and exchange views 
on subjects of interest. In one of the 
grammar department classes in _partic- 
ular, the writer was more than once 
obliged to postpone what she considered 
a well planned lesson because the sixteen 
and seventeen year olds came into the 
room urging almost in one breath, “Can’t 
we have conversation?” and “May we 
just talk to-day? We have a lot to say.” 
One child remarked, “My favorite lesson 
is when we talk together. I learn many 
things that help me when I am talking 
to peopie.” 

Surely there can be no greater profit 
to the child than a conversation period, 
well directed and well guided, for the 
experience affords practice in language, 
lip reading and speech, the use of all 
three of which is so necessary if the deaf 
child is to hold his own with his hearing 
contemporaries. But we must begin with 
the small child, developing in him the 
habit of talking and the habit of reading 
other children’s lips—a habit that can 
be developed when we give him self 
assurance and when we do not make a 
burden of every utterance he makes. 

A beginning pupil is quite apt to use 
the few words he knows. It f only 
when the amount of speech and _lan- 
guage piles up that he becomes over- 
whelmed in its use. Perhaps we over- 
burden! A _ hearing child uses single 
words a long time before he attempts 
sentences. His parents are inordinately 
proud when he utters two words and 
then three and they show no concern 
because those two or three words are 
disjointed and fail to make a correct 
sentence! Because the deaf child is so 
much older when he starts using lan- 
guage, we feel he must jump hurdles 
we should never dream of placing before 
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his hearing brother. In our anxiety we 
are apt to overcrowd the beginning deaf 
child and by doing so discourage him to 
such an extent that he never feels quite 
free in expressing himself. It would 
seem more consistent with the natural 
method of acquiring language for us to 
go more slowly in the beginning grades, 
allowing a longer time before expecting 
the child to use complete sentences, en- 
couraging the free and simple use of 
single words or phrases and building up 
an ease in the use of speech by allowing 
the child to complete what little he has 
to say before correcting his mistakes, 
By constant encouragement we can take 
away, in part at least, some of the forced 
effort, hesitancy, self consciousness, lack 
of confidence and even fear which are 
all too frequently manifested. 

And perhaps we should use a little 
more thought in the selection of what 
words are taught. If Johnny is enamored 
of a gold fish, must he have to learn 
“thumb” with the rest of the class? And are 
all children so vitally interested in thumbs, 
that the word must always be taught 
to the entire class? We often observe 
young children going through a list of a 
dozen words or more and of the twelve 
maybe one or two are words the children 
have genuine interest in knowing. Surely 
the first words of normal babies (with 
the exception of “mama” and “dada”) 
are not always the same. A New York 
infant does not learn “cow” arbitrarily, 
but says the words for those things that 
first catch his attention. 

When provided with the proper incen- 
tive, the deaf child shows an inclination 
to make his speech intelligible and de- 
velops a pride in the endeavor. Both 
his language and speech will improve 
when he is not rudely interrupted in 
every thought he wishes to express. The 
wise teacher will not find it difficult to 
get in her corrective work in a way that 
will bring adequate results. If every 
teacher of the deaf were obliged to learn 


both to speak and to use (not merely 
(Continued on page 693) 
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Hi-Y Club Work 


By WESLEY 


HE Hi-Y Club which was organ- 
ized in the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf in 1925 is one of more 


than five thousand similar clubs in the 
United States banded together in a great 


‘youth movement to “create, maintain, and 


extend throughout the school and com- 
munity high standards of Christian. char- 
acter.” 

The term “Hi-Y” is a contraction of 
two terms “High School” and “Young 
Men’s Christian Association,” thus indi- 
cating that the two organizations are 
closely related and working together. 
All of the clubs have a common name, 
pin, statement of purpose, and general 
plan of operation. Last year a new 
national registration plan was put into 
effect with the idea of binding the clubs 
together in a great, inspiring fellowship. 
The members hope to share their common 
ideas and experiences and thus make the 
Hi-Y the greatest and most influential 
movement of youth in America. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf has 
the only Hi-Y Club in the world made 
up entirely of deaf members. The group 
comprises about thirty boys from the 
high school department of the school. 
The boys are admitted to membership 
on the basis of Christian character. Meet- 
ings are held every other week and prob- 
lems that concern the welfare of the 
members and the school are taken up. 
Once a month the club brings outside 
speakers to the school to address the 
entire student body. 

Membership in the Hi-Y is generally 
open to mature students of the high 
school department who band themselves 
together in a definite cause calling for 
high scholarship, physical efficiency, 
moral worth, and lives of unselfish serv- 
ice. Here at the Minnesota School we at 
one time admitted boys from the sixth 
grade and up, but this did not prove a 
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very successful experiment, as what in- 
terests a sixth grade boy does not inter- 
est a twelfth grade student. Now mem- 
bership is limited to bona fide high 
school boys in the ninth to twelfth grades. 
Boys in these grades are usually able to 
lead discussions on the various topics 
and problems that properly come before 
our group, whereas boys in lower grades 
are unlikely to be able to comprehend 
the language and the thought in the 
books or papers on the subject. 

Since membership in the Hi-Y is vol- 
untary, the Club must offer some real 
helpful, constructive inducements. Mem- 
bership in the athletic association offers 
a boy the opportunity to play and per- 
haps make long interesting trips with the 
athletic teams; the Boy Scouts may offer 
long hikes, feeds, and instruction along 
many practical lines that will naturally 
interest youth; so the youth in his teens 
will naturally be quick to join these two 
splendid organizations when the door is 
open to him. But what of the Hi-Y? 
It has no such inducements to offer. Its 
work is for the most part spiritual. 
Like the Rotary Club, the Hi-Y Club is 
a service club. It is not the purpose of 
the members of the Hi-Y to see how 
much they can get, but to see how much 
they can give. Our manual gives the 
following reasons for joining the Hi-Y: 

1. Because its purpose is “to create, 
maintain, and extend throughout the 
school and community high standards of 
Christian character.” It is Christian, but 
non-sectarian. 

2. Because its slogan is “Clean Liv- 
ing, Clean Speech, Clean Sports, and 
Clean Scholarship.” 

3. Because it is a great national move- 
ment which has within its membership 
thousands of the finest red-blooded boys 
to be found in the high schools through- 
out the country. 
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4. Because it stands for the best 
among high school boys as contrasted 
with the mediocre or bad. 

5. Because its ideals are so high that 
it commands the respect of everyone, 
thus appealing to the purposeful and 
substantial fellow, whether or not he is 
conspicuous. 

6. Because its work is intensive in 
character as well as extensive; it believes 
that influence is extensive according to 
the intensity and sincerity of a few. 

7. Because it gives the high school 
boy a chance to consider life problems 
in the light of Christian teaching and 
Christian ideals. 

8. Because it presents an opportunity 
for a group of high school boys to ren- 
der unitedly service to boys less for- 
tunate than themselves. 

9. Because it develops leaders with 
high ideals and challenging examples for 
the new students. 

10. Because the outstanding privilege 
of membership is the privilege of service. 

In my opinion there is a greater need 
for the Hi-Y to-day than at any time in 
the past, and men faculty members who 
are willing to give the necessary time to 
the work can render service that will be 
of concrete value to the students, school, 
church and state. In our schools, small 
groups are behind the standards; small 
groups are behind nearly every move- 
ment for good or bad. In order to 
change public opinion or standard, indi- 
viduals must be changed. Such a thing 
cannot be done in a day, a week, or a 
month. No one claims that the Hi-Y 
can work miracles or that it can convert 
the student body in a short time, but if 
given a chance, it can, as any number of 
high school principals can testify, serve 
the school by definitely raising the ideals 
of its members, who will in turn exert a 
desirable influence in mingling with and 
leading the other students. 

Each year the Hi-Y at the Minnesota 
School conducts a campaign, bringing 
before the entire student body a vital 
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message. A week before the campaign 
begins, posters in the halls and on the 
bulletin boards attract attention to the 
campaign, which usually lasts a week, 
During the past few years we have con. 
ducted campaigns under the following 
headings: “Clean Athletics Campaign,” 
“Higher Scholarship Campaign,” “Bet- 
ter Use of Leisure Campaign,” “Better 
English Campaign,” “Making the Most 
of Life Campaign,” and a “Come Clean 
Campaign.” Such campaigns are opened 
with an address by an outside speaker on 
Sunday morning at regular chapel exer. 
cises. On the following days the men 
teachers who are scheduled to lecture 
give talks on some phase of the campaign, 
or members of the Hi-Y Club take the 
platform. At times we have had a man 
from the State Y.M.C.A. office wind up 
the campaign with a talk on Friday 
morning. Each topic may easily be 
divided so that six talks may be given 
on it. Take for example the “Come 
Clean Campaign.” On Sunday morning 
we let the outside man cover the topic 
in general as he sees fit. On Monday 
we will ask our coach to speak on “Clean 
Athletics,” on Tuesday a teacher will 
cover “Clean Speech,” on Wednesday 
another teacher will cover “Clean Liv- 
ing,” on Thursday another teacher will 
cover “Clean Thoughts” and on Friday a 
teacher or outside man who has been in 
touch with the work during the week will 
review the campaign’s importance. The 
school physician might well be asked to 
handle the topic “Clean Living.” A little 
ingenuity in devising some unusual stunt 
or entertainment in connection with these 
campaigns will prevent them from be- 
coming cut and dried and help put them 
over successfully. 


The Hi-Y may well take care of some 
of the chapel programs for special days. 
The Club at the Minnesota School has 
staged several plays in honor of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet on the anniversary of 
his birth, which is usually celebrated in 


(Continued on page 691) 
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A Performance Test for Deaf Children 
of School Age 


By Hewten F. Scuicx, Ph.D. 


AN the intelligence of a deaf or 
4 speech defective child be mea- 

sured on a scale that makes it 
possible to compare him with the normal 
hearing child? This question is a vital 
one for educators of the deaf, and many 
approaches to the problem have been 
made. If we define intelligence as the 
ability to think abstractly, as the ability 
to manage ideas and symbols, we shall 
probably never find an adequate measure 
for the deaf child because any test of 
this type involves linguistic ability. 
Furthermore all school grades and teach- 
ers’ estimates are weighted on the side 
of “abstract” intelligence. 

If, however, we define intelligence as 
the ability to use judgment and adjust 
to various situations presented by the 
environment, then a performance test 
should give us a measure of the kind of 
intelligence that is important in our 
practical work, and a measure not so 
affected by school training as are linguis- 
tic tests. 

The first quantitative studies of the 
intelligence of the deaf were made by 
Pintner (2) using a Non-language Scale. 
His results show a mental retardation of 
approximately 2 years for the deaf as 
a group. ‘Teachers’ estimates did not 
agree with these results and other in- 
vestigations have given contradictory re- 
sults. 

Previous investigations at Central In- 
stitute have been made from two ap- 
proaches :— 

(1) Measurement of performance 
time on the lectometer, an instrument 
designed by Max F. Meyer, which re- 
quires the formation of a generalization 
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of pattern reversal which can be applied 
throughout the test. There were essen- 
tially no differences between the deaf 
and the hearing and a quotient could be 
computed that correlated highly with 
standardized intelligence tests (3). 

(2) Measurement of performance 
ability of pre-school age children using 
the Randall’s Island Performance Series. 
The average I.Q. for this group was 97, 
which indicates no retardation mentally 
for the young deaf child (4). 

In 1929 notices of a new performance 
series designed to test deaf children ap- 
peared in the American periodicals. This 
series was the result of the work of James 
Drever and Mary Collins of the University 
of Edinburgh (1). They reported no 
essential differences between the intelli- 
gence of the deaf and hearing and the 
test could be used between the ages of 
six and fifteen. It seemed from the de- 
scription just the test needed to continue 
the work from the Randall’s Island 
Series. 

As a graduate research problem, the 
material was assembled, the technique of 
testing and scoring perfected and a few 
tentative scores obtained at Central In- 
stitute prior to June 1933. Since that 
date, research on the test has been con- 
tinued by the graduate students at the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf, and the 
test has also been subjected to critical 
study at Central Institute, as independent 
projects. 

Drever-Collins, using previously stand- 
ardized tests, modified them to:— 

(1) Eliminate the use of language 

(2) Simplify the giving and scoring 
of the test 

(3) Shorten the time required for 
giving the test. 
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The following items make up the 
Drever-Collins Scale:— 

I. Koh’s Block Design—Only 10 of 
the original 17 patterns are used and a 
maximum time limit set. Exact per- 
formance time and number of moves 
were not considered. 

II. Knox Cube-—Standard procedure 
is followed. 

III. Domino Test—This is original 
with Drever-Collins and is an attempt to 
give a non-verbal test of memory span 
for digits comparable to the digit memory 
test of the Binet-Simon scale. 

IV. Size and weight—Cubes of differ- 
ent sizes are arranged in order of their 
size as an explanation of the task of 
arranging weights of the same size in a 
series from heavy to light or the reverse. 
This test is also comparable to the weight 
discrimination of the Binet-Simon scale. 

V. Manikin and Feature Profile— 
Scoring for both of these tests is simpli- 
fied—and subjects work without being 
told what they are constructing. 

VI. Two-figure Board and the Healy 
A Form Board—Both of these form 
boards are reduced in size by Drever- 
Collins and credit is given in points for 
success within fixed time limits. 

VII. Cube Construction—The Method 
of Frances Gaw is followed but the 
cubes are painted grey instead of red. 

VIII. Picture Completion is made up 
of 2 parts:— 

(1) A Bo-Peep puzzle which is orig- 
inal with Drever-Collins. Twelve star 
shaped parts are cut out of the picture 
and the subject must complete the pic- 
ture. This eliminates any possibility of 
matching form. 

(2) Healy Pictorial Completion I.— 
A simplified scoring method is used. 

The following results are reported by 
Drever-Collins from their  investiga- 
tions :— 

(1) Scores of hearing children are 
consistently higher in this performance 
series than they were for the same chil- 
dren on the National Intelligence Test. 
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(2) There is a sex difference between 
the ages of 6 and 16. At lower age 
levels this difference does not occur; in 
the middle age range, the boys are su. 
perior by one year; in the upper ages 
the boys show a 2 year superiority over 
scores made by the girls. 

(3) The test correlates .71 with the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Scale and is reliable 
for ages over 7 years. 

(4) The discrepancy of these results 
with those of previous studies may be 
due to the fact that previous investiga- 
tors have lumped together all forms of 
deafness. 

(5) These results show that when 
the language factor is eliminated, it is 
doubtful whether the deaf child is re. 
tarded at all. 

Due to extremely high tentative scores 
obtained for the pupils at Central Insti- 
tute on the Drever-Collins Scale, the 
scores were also expressed in terms of 
the average of all of the individual tests 
included in the scale for which norms 
are published. This necessitated  ex- 
tending the time required for the test, but 
in every case, following the scoring 
method suggested for the individual test 
did not alter the Drever-Collins direc- 
tions for giving or scoring. Mental age 
on the test was then recorded in terms 
of the average mental age for:—(1) 
Koh‘s Block Design, (2) Knox Cube, 
(3) Memory Span for digits, (4) Ar- 
rangement ‘of weights, (5) Manikin and 
Feature Profile, (6) Two-figure Board 
and Healy A, (7) Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion I. Each of the 7 groups was 
given equal weight and the I.Q. com- 
puted from the average mental age. By 
following this method of scoring there 
was a range of I.Q. from 75 to 152 with 
the mean quotient at 105. 

Age curves for the scores given by 
Drever-Collins were plotted for both 
sexes and this made it possible to ex- 
press a score in terms of mental age. 
Due to the extremely high scores made 
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of the home work done with a little 

deaf child: it constitutes a reliable 
reference for the mother herself as time 
passes; and, if shared with others, it 
proves an inspiration and guide to those 
similarly situated. In every aspect of 
life, if we find ourselves able to achieve 
more than our predecessors it is because 
we can make use of their experience, 
adapting here, adding a bit there, dis- 
carding elsewhere and so producing a 
different and perhaps better result. Since 
this is the method of growth observed in 
all fields of human knowledge, we may 
hope that in the same way the care of 
the pre-school age deaf child will even- 
tually be recognized as an essential part 
of his education. When such recogni- 
tion comes it will be due largely to the 
mothers who have refused to “wait till 
the child reaches school age,” refused to 
accept the supposed limitations of deaf- 
ness, and in so doing have established 
the fact that those limitations may be 
pushed further and further away by early 
and well-directed effort. 

Intelligent investigation into the pro- 
cedures and accomplishment of others, 
willingness to learn, courage to adapt 
and persist, and capacity for coordinat- 
ing theory with the practical, personal 
problem will carry any mother far along 
the road to success in training her little 
deaf child. Of this we have a fresh 
illustration in the following article. 
While many may question the advisability 
of using hearing aids with a very young 
child for various reasons, such as the 
possibility of unwise adjustment to his 
degree of hearing, the difficulty of in- 
terpreting his responses correctly, the 
likelihood of damage to a delicate and 


Tor te is double value in a record 





expensive instrument, and so on, more 
light will be thrown on the whole matter 
by this mother’s experiment. The alert- 
ness of a bright child to vibration makes 
distinction between the sensations of feel- 
ing and hearing most uncertain. For 
instance, the demonstrator of a hearing 
aid recently said of a mature and in- 
telligent student, “See! He hears. He 
knew at once when I stopped the record.” 
The record played had been a spirited 
march rendered by a band. Starting it 
again, the instructor, more wise in the 
peculiarities of deafness, asked the stu- 
dent to describe the sound. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “It sounds like an automobile 
idling.” Music there had been none, but 
rhythmic vibration was there in abun- 
dance. It is such incidents as this that 
make the experienced instructor cautious 
in rendering verdict on the value of hear- 
ing aids in many cases. 
One Boy’s Progress 

“IT am firm in the belief that this 
youngster should be taught words and 
concepts as soon as possible.” Dr. I. 
Priesner. 

The above advice was received in 
March, 1933, when Billy was twenty-one 
months old. After a brief period in 
which it was necessary to gather and 
study material and to segregate that which 
would be applicable to him, we began to 
devote a small part of each day to his 
education. 

The following sources of information 
were drawn upon: 

The Votta Review. (Particularly help- 
ful in getting started were the two pam- 
phlets: “The Diary of a Deaf Child’s 
Mother,” by Harriet U.. Andrews, and 
“How a Mother Taught Herself to Train 
Her Deaf Child,” by Bertha L. Bartlett.) 
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Mr. John D. Wright’s book, “The Little 
Deaf Child.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Myers, who has been 
successful in training her deaf child at 
home. 

The following outline of work was 
decided on: 

I. Sense Training 

II. Ear Training 

Ill. Lip Reading 

IV. Speech Work. 

The following is a brief résumé of the 
work done with Billy and the progress 
he made in the first year, from March, 
1933 to March, 1934, at which time he 


was not yet three years old. 


‘I. Sense Training 


The way a deaf child learns to talk is 
by imitating the movements of the tongue 
and lips, and by feeling the vibrations of 
his body. To develop proficiency in 
imitation, his powers of observation and 
his sense of touch must be developed to 
the utmost. 

As the first step in training his powers 
of observation, Billy was taught to match 
pictures. This was done by holding up 
a picture of an animal, then finding an 
identical picture among those spread on 
the table. It did not take Billy long 
to understand what was expected of him, 
and soon his joy in doing it was a de- 
light to see. First we used pictures of 
animals, then birds, and later colored 
cards. At the present time we use 
pictures of anything or everything. Match- 
ing pictures is a game of ceaseless charm, 
and Billy contributes to the game by 
cutting pictures out of magazines. 

It was interesting to note that imme- 
diately after starting this game a notice- 
able change came over Billy. He became 
mentally radiant whereas before he had 
sometimes seemed dull and lackadaisical. 
On his daily walks he became aware of 
the animals, the birds and flowers and 
he learned to love them, as children do. 

We went next to stringing beads. At 
this Billy soon became adept, matching 


‘on his sweaters and coats. 
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my movements exactly in holding the 
needle, selecting colors and shapes, and 
in stringing the beads. 

Colored jumbo crayons supplied an- 
other great interest at this time. Billy 
easily learned to hold them and to 
scrawl; later he attempted, in a crude 
way, to imitate the drawings of others, 
To strengthen this interest we added a 
blackboard to his room, and also pro- 
vided him with pencil and paper. 

We gave him other things to aid in 
the development of his senses; among 
them being modeling clay, paper and 
shears, several varieties of blocks, a sand 
box, jig saw puzzles of the type suitable 
for young children, picture books, maga- 
zines and the comic sections of news- 
papers. 

As does every child, Billy delights in 
building with blocks, and although a les- 
son in obedience and movement imitation 
can be given easily with them, he has 
been encouraged to develop his creative 
ability by playing with them without 
supervision. 

The “Blox that Lox” and the peg type 
toys were especially useful to Billy in 
developing muscular coordination in his 
hands. 

Washing and Dressing: Billy can put 
on his shoes and socks, and with super- 
vision he can lace his shoes: he can pull 
up ,his panties and he attempts to pull 
He stands 
on a bench in the bathroom and washes 
his hands and face, and attempts to 
comb and brush his hair. 


Il. Ear Training 
The loud blast of a little French horn 


was the only sound Billy gave any in- 
dication of hearing at the age of twenty- 
one months. At that time he had been 
playing with xylophone, harmonica, vi- 
brating sound toys, bells, whistles, ete. 
Later on, by imitating the shrill noise of 
a high-pitched whistle we used in playing 
hide-and-seek, he gave evidence of hear- 
ing it. Still later while riding in the 
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car he turned when his father attempted 
to attract his attention by uttering a loud 
sound. About this time he occasionally 
seemed to derive some pleasure out of his 
noise making toys by picking them up 
and ringing them in his ears. 

The next apparent improvement in 
sound perception was his ability to dis- 
tinguish the words “car,” “key” and 
“comb” when they were spoken in his 
ear. 

At the present time he will follow the 
command to get his hat and coat by 
hearing; occasionally he will obey the 
summons, “Go to Mama.” 

Hearing Aid: As it was apparent that 
Billy had a small amount of usable hear- 
ing, we attempted to accustom him to 
using a hearing aid. We expected some 
resistance so we proceeded slowly and 
cautiously, measuring his reactions care- 
fully. 

We put the hearing aid on our own 
heads at first to gain Billy’s confidence. 
Then we allowed him to wear it for just 
a minute or two at a time. By noting 
his reactions while varying the volume, 
we were able to adjust it so that it ap- 
peared to be strong enough for him to 
hear, and not loud enough to tickle his 
ears. When holding the microphone 
close to our mouths, we naturally used 
less volume than when talking from a 
distance of a foot or more. 

In the beginning Billy was encouraged 
to wear the hearing aid while he was 
matching pictures, stringing beads, etc., 
but later we put it on at meal times with 
the thought that he might occasionally 
hear the table conversation. 

On the walls we have placed a few 
pictures of animals, whose names he can 
read from the lips. We are now en- 
deavoring to teach him the names by 
hearing. Sometimes, but rarely, he points 
to the correct picture. 

Hearing is a new experience for Billy 
and it will take a great deal more time 
and patience before he will enjoy it. Of 
course, results are as yet problematical. 
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Ill. Lip Reading 
Starting with a few objects and ar- 
ranging Billy’s position so that the light 
fell on our faces, we held up objects, or 
pointed to them, one at a time, and taught 


him the names. In this manner he has 
built up a lip reading vocabulary that 
embraces his everyday needs. 

In a year’s time he acquired the fol- 
lowing vocabulary: 

Nouns: Thumb, arm, nose, eye, mouth, 
shoe, hat, coat, gloves, bed, car, ball, 
boat, dog, cat, horse, tree, bird, comb, 
key, light, father, mama, elephant, bi- 
cycle, carriage, wagon, chair, table, 
grandma, truck, milk, cereal, water. 

Commands: Stand up, sit down, run, 
jump, wave bye-bye, give me a kiss, go 
to father, go to mama, go to the bath- 
room, get your hat, get your coat, pick 
up your gloves, get your gloves (goes to 
bureau drawer, opens it, and gets them), 
get the rabbit, love the rabbit, kiss mama, 
love mama, kiss father, love father, get 
the elephant, get your bicycle, get your 
carriage, get your wagon, go to bed, get 
your chair, get your table, get your 
truck, see the horse, go upstairs, come 
here, come on. 

Questions: Where's 
Where’s father’s hat? 
ma? Where’s the tree? 
some milk? 


y ? 
mamas coat? 
Where’s grand- 

Do you want 


IV. Speech 

Billy has been taught to say a few 
sounds. He has learned to say “ah” 
and “m*”; then to put those sounds to- 
gether to say “arm” and “mama.” He 
says “p*” for “apple”; “o” for orange. 
He attempts and sometimes succeeds in 
saying “hot” and “hat.” He _ babbles, 
using his tongue and voice simultaneous- 
ly. This keeps his tongue flexible. 

In all ‘the work we have done with 
Billy the Correspondence Course issued 
by the Wright Oral School has been 
helpful. The course covers the four 

*The sound, not the letter. The sound “p” was 


obtained by teaching him to blow a small piece 
of paper. 
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phases of a deaf child’s early education. 


For two weeks in September, 1933, 
Miss Farrell of the Wright School came 
daily and worked with Billy at home. 
His lip reading improved considerably 
during this period and after. 


Later, Miss Mills of the same school 
came a few times on Saturday mornings. 
It was she who succeeded in teaching 
Billy the “ah” and “m” elements and 
to say the words “arm” and “mama.” 


In January, 1934, Billy started to at- 
tend school once a week. The following 
schedule was maintained until school 
closed June Ist but, because of the severe 
winter, Billy missed most of the Febru- 
ary and March sessions: 





ee ee ea 9:00 to 9:30 
i> Retieg 9:30 to 10:00 
PE tn 10:00 to 10:30 
Auricular Training 10:45 to 11:00 
Lip Reading... 11:00 to 11:30 
cts tis ee 11:30 to 12:00 
. 1:15to 2:15 
eT 2:15to 2:45 
Rhythm __ 2:45to 3:15 





Although not yet three years old, Billy 
enjoyed his days at school. He was 
eager to pull up his chair and sit in 
class with the other children. They were 
older than he, most of them being about 
four years old, and they attended school 
daily, so no comparison between his 
progress and theirs should be attempted. 


It was noticeable that after a day at 
school Billy was more tractable at home. 


Billy is a happy friendly little boy. 
On his face there is an almost con- 
stant play of expression, which usually 
is not present in children who have an 
adequate speaking vocabulary. 

He enjoys playing with children and 
joining in their fun. He rides a bicycle 
and coasts in his little wagon. In the 
winter, he trudges about in the snow 
with his little sleigh; occasionally he 
coasts down a small hill. In the summer, 
he delights in playing at the seashore. 
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In playing with other children, his 
ability to imitate is an asset. So is his 
imagination. On one occasion when he 
was little more than two years old, he 
was observed to be holding the straight 
end of a spoon in his mouth for a few 
seconds, and then removing it. Not 
until you could read on his face the un. 
mistakable expression of a man _ enjoy- 
ing a smoke, could you realize at what 
game he was playing. 

Animals have a fascination for Billy. 
He is never too busy playing to admire 
a horse, pet a dog or cat, or watch the 
flight of a bird. In the summer he likes 
to assist at watering flowers and pulling 
weeds. He has been taught to take care 
of flowers, and not destroy or pick them 
without permission. 

Next to animals, his greatest interest 
is in automobiles, trolley cars, trucks, 
trailers, steam shovels, derricks, air- 
planes, etc. It often seems as if his at- 
tention is attracted to the latter by the 
sound of the motor. He will hail the 
sudden appearance of a fire engine or 
steam shovel with shouts of delight. 

He enjoys motoring, visiting, and expe- 
ditions of all kinds, including trips to 
open air circuses, playgrounds and parks, 
seashores, lakes and mountains. 

Billy enjoys a party with its accoutre- 
ments as well as any child: He catches 
the, festive spirit easily and enjoys par- 
ticipating in the simple games that tiny 
tots play on such occasions. 

In brief, Billy’s life is that of a normal 
child. He likes to do, and does the 
things that little children do. 


Our Book Reviews 


Ropert’s ScHoot, A Pre-Second Reader 
by Stella Yowell. Wheeler Publishing 
Co., Chicago. $.60. 

This is a charming book for the read- 
ing table in the schoolroom where the 
activity program holds sway. The pleas- 
ant, simply told stories of Robert’s school 
include Robert’s account of the room 
library and how the “Silence” sign came 

(Continued on page 697) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


Prepared by the Research Department of Clarke School 


Shambaugh, George E., Jr.: The Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Deafness. Annals 
of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology, 
1934, xliii, 513-524, 

N a recent paper Shambaugh has 
| summarized the relative importance of 

the various causes of deafness at the 

different age periods, and has made a 

very clear diagram showing the severity 

and the cause of the deafness to which 
man is susceptible throughout his life. 

At birth a certain number of children 
are handicapped by congenital deafness 
due to developmental defect or malforma- 
tion of the auditory apparatus and for 
which there is no therapeutic treatment. 
According to the survey by the National 
Research Council, 60 per cent of the 
pupils in our schools for the deaf are 
congenitally deaf. 

During the first five years of life pro- 
found deafness occurs as the result of 
toxic neuritis of the acoustic nerve follow- 
ing severe general infections, particularly 
measles and scarlet fever. Prevention 
consists in protecting children to the 
greatest possible extent from the various 
infectious diseases. This type of deafness 
occurs, but more rarely, in adult life as 
the result of influenza, pneumonia or 
typhoid fever. 

Suppurative otitis media, acute and 
chronic, is an important cause of deaf- 
ness in childhood, and 10 per cent of 
deafness in adult life is the result of 
otorrhea in childhood. Prevention here 
consists in prompt and adequate treat- 
ment of the ear trouble. Acute tubal 
occlusion due to adenoids is another 
common cause of deafness in childhood, 
affecting at some time about 10 per cent 
of all school children. 

Otosclerosis, which is responsible for 
nearly 70 per cent of the severe deafness 
in adult life, makes its first appearance 
usually at some time between puberty 


and forty. Here the question of inherit- 
ance must be borne in mind. 

Syphilis very occasionally causes deaf- 
ness, usually after the age of eight or 
ten years. 

Occupational nerve deafness constitutes 
about 1 per cent of severe deafness in 
adult life. 

In addition to these various causes of 
deafness from birth to old age, the 
gradual physiological lowering of hearing 
for the higher frequencies, which comes 
to every one during the fourth decade, 
should be borne in mind. 

Ruta P. Gurper. 


Yearsley, Macleod: The Mental Effect of 
the Complete Mastoid Operation in Chil- 
dren. Lancet, 1932, ii, 613-14. 
Yearsley has come to feel that there 

is a very considerable mental disturbance 
in many children after the complete 
radical mastoid operation, especially if 
more than one operation has been neces- 
sary. His conclusions, based on replies 
to a circular letter sent to nine head 
teachers of schools for the deaf in Eng- 
land, are as follows: The complete radical 
operation in children has a marked 
deterrent effect upon their education, 
partly because loss of hearing may re- 
sult and necessitate transference to a 
school for the deaf, and partly because 
of the consequent mental exhaustion and 
nervous instability. The children are 
irritable, subject to emotional outbursts, 
show lack of concentration and have poor 
memories. 

Yearsley feels that the mental effect 
is due in part to the toxemia of pro- 
longed otorrhea, and in part to the long 
continued pain itself and the fear of 
painful dressings. The condition is one 
of nerve exhaustion from prolonged suf- 
fering and mental strain, and leads to 
the results noted above. He suggests 
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the obvious remedy of efficient preven- 
tion, and prompt and adequate treatment 
of suppurating ears so that the complete 
radical operation may be avoided when- 
ever possible. 

Louise A. Hopkins. 


Love, J. Kerr: Towards the Prevention of 
Deaf-Mutism: A Review of Forty Years’ 
Progress. Journal of Laryngology ands 
Otology, xlvii, 556-560. 

In reviewing the work of the past forty 
years in the field of the prevention of 
deafness in childhood in Scotland, Dr. 
Love feels that definite progress has been 
made, particularly in the prevention of 
acquired deafness. His statistics, sum- 
marized in the following table, were 
based on data obtained directly from the 
Scottish schools: 


% E 3 3 =é 
1891 4,025,647 524 50% 50% 
1931 4,800,000 534 27.8% 72.2% 
It is significant to observe (1) that 


the number of deaf children in schools 
has remained practically stationary dur- 
ing the forty years, in spite of a 17 per 
cent increase in the general population 
and in spite of the growing rigidity of 
regulations for school attendance; (2) 
the striking reduction in the percentage 
of acquired deafness during the forty 
years, a drop from 50 per cent to 27.8 
per cent. Love attributes this marked 
reduction of acquired deafness partly to 
improved living conditions, including bet- 
ter housing, feeding, clothing and _per- 
sonal hygiene, and partly to better medi- 
cal inspection and treatment of school 
children, including particularly careful 
treatment and after-care of all ear com- 
plications following infectious diseases, 
careful treatment of all ear, nose and 
throat conditions, and prompt removal of 
diseased tonsils and post-nasal adenoids. 
He stresses the need of observation clinics 
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for children who have had otorrhea even 
after the condition appears to be cured, 


In order that prevention may progress 
to a still greater extent in the future, Dr, 
Love suggests the following measures: 


(a) The linking up of the school au- 
thority with the infectious disease 
hospitals for the control and cure 
of all the ear complications of the 
infectious diseases. 

(b) The compulsory notification of all 
cases of venereal diseases as soon 
as possible, and the immediate 
notification of all cases of deaf- 
ness or of any other defect or 
condition due to venereal disease 
when such appears in a child. 


(c) The teaching of sex physiology by 
way of lessons in Mendelism to all 
deaf children and their parents 
or other relatives during the last 
year of the school life of the 


child. 

The encouragement of birth con- 
trol in families in which heredit- 
ary deafness_ exists. 


Rutu P. Guttper. 


(d) 


The Vocabulary of Letters of Boys and 
Girls 12 to 15 Years of Age, H. Wayne 
Driggs, The Journal of Experimental 
Education, June 1934, pp. 339-354. 
This study is an attempt to determine 

the nature and extent of the spontaneous 

out-of-school written vocabulary of pu- 
pils of junior high school age. The 
material on which it was based consisted 
of 926 letters from boys and girls in 
forty-five different states. The vocabulary 
used in these letters was checked against 

Thorndike’s list of most commonly used 

English words. Ninety per cent of all 

the words used fell within Thorndike’s 

first 1000 words, 85% within his first 

500. The words not included in this list 

were studied as revealing the child’s’ per- 

sonal interests and as showing his skill 
in expression. Lists of these words are 
given, separately for boys and for girls. 


G. M. Heer. 
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Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Day- 
dreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant Memories: A Study by the 
Interview Method of 400 Children Aged 
5 to 12, Arthur T. Jersild, Frances V. 
Markey, and Catherine L. Jersild, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
1933. 172 pp.+ VI. 


“This investigation was designed to 
explore the mental life of children 
through a study of their expressed fears, 
desires, and fancies. In private inter- 
views each of four hundred children was 
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asked to give specific details concerning 
his fears, dreams, daydreams, likes, and 
dislikes; to describe the most unpleasant 
and happiest events of his life; to tell 
about his ambitions for the future, his 
wishes, and his preferences. The results 
include classifications and tabulations of 
the children’s replies, a discussion of vari- 
ous findings that seemed to be significant, 
and comparisons between children differ- 
ing in age, intelligence, sex, and socio- 
economic status.” G. M. Herper. 





First Steps in Language Development 


By Maryorie MILLER 


sensations soon after birth. The 
sounds of speech gradually take on 
meaning, and he begins early to think 
in words. Reading, for him, is merely 
associating certain symbols with mean- 
ings he already knows. The deaf child 
has been living in a world of images 
and gestures, and he must acquire a sense 
of language. If he goes to school at 
the age of six, six years of Nature's 
work must be performed in a short time. 
This process is greatly helped by teach- 
ing him to read as early as possible. 
Last year I had twelve beginners. Un- 
fortunately, I wasted some time in pro- 
longing their sense training instead of 
beginning reading at once. When we 
did begin, I made twelve uniform cards 
twelve inches by three. On each a child’s 
name was printed in large black type. 
Duplicates were made of these cards. 
One morning I placed the cards on the 
chairs. I indicated the seat allotted to 
each pupil. He examined his card. 
This was repeated at recess and again 
the next day. The children soon real- 
ized the significance of the cards; and 
soon they were making a game of 


[= hearing child receives auditory 


placarding one another. They would 
sometimes purposely put the wrong card 
on a child and laugh. 

Then we began to match the cards 
with smaller duplicates on the slate, on 
slips of paper, and on their possessions. 
Almost at once they wanted to see a 
card with my name on it and the names 
of other teachers and pupils. They be- 
gan also to associate the cards with the 
various names as read from the lips. 

The first verb presented was bow. I 
placed the word after a card with a 
child’s name on it, and demonstrated. 
Then Mary found the card Alec and 
placed bow after it. The children under- 
stood that Alec, not Paul nor Shirley, 
was to perform the act. Other verbs 
added very soon were laugh, jump, walk, 
run, and so on. The children enjoyed 
telling each other to perform different 
actions. The same commands were used 
in speech reading. Speech went more 
slowly, but gained ground as the indi- 
vidual elements were taught and the 
sounds used to form words which they 
could already read and lip read. It 
was not long before they were ready for 


(Continued on-.page 697) 
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New Chairs and Old Bottles 


By Harriet MontacurE 


first place, though that was merely 

because of my ignorance. Everybody 
within a large radius of Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut, has heard of Stanley Davis and 
‘ his furniture shop. His reproductions of 
Colonial furniture have gone, if not to 
the ends of the earth, certainly to the 
ends of New England and beyond; but 
it was because a feature writer for the 
Hartford Courant wanted to get a story 
about Mr. Davis’ eight thousand bottles 
and asked me to go along and see them 
that I happened to find out about him. 

The drive from Hartford was through 
a succession of those beautiful New Eng- 
land villages which fill me always with 
a desire to buy a white house and lead 
henceforth a lovely, harmonious life, sur- 
rounded by lovely, harmonious things. 
In Lyme, the things are in evidence as 
well as the white houses, for the Davis 
Furniture Shop is crammed to the eaves 
with Heppelwhite sideboards and Shera- 
ton tables (reproductions, of course, but 
quite as beautiful as the originals) and 
maple four posters and lyre back chairs 
and highboys and lowboys and pie crust 
tables—each piece made lovingly by hand 
and finished with a glowing patina that 
makes it a separate jewel. 

Along with the furniture shop, a mere 
adjunct to it, though filling a large ell, 
is a gift shop, where you can buy re- 
productions of old silver and pewter and 
brass, new-old china, quilts, woven bed- 
spreads—all individual and _ beautiful. 
You can have a wonderful time there 
furnishing a house from top to bottom, 
and when you finish you will have the 


| was the bottles I went to see in the 


gloating satisfaction that everything in it 
is right. This inalienable feeling of 
rightness surrounds the things made and 
sold by this man who had never thought 
of opening a furniture shop until he lost 
a large percentage of his ability to hear. 

Even then, he stumbled upon the idea 
half by accident. He had always liked 
to use his hands, but until he began to 
grow hard of hearing, twenty years ago, 
he was one of those people, he says, 
with many trades and no settled way to 
make a living. Davis was always a hard 
worker, but he drifted from place to 
place, finally landing in a position as 
manager of the service department of a 
garage. He found himself working six- 
teen hours a day, and getting pretty tired 
of it. His wife became worried about 
him, because the long hours were affect- 
ing his health. She called in a doctor, 
and the doctor told him that unless he 
took things more easily he would have a 
nervous breakdown. 

“What did happen,” said Davis suc- 
cinctly, “was that I lost my _ hearing. 
It is a mystery to me,” he added, “that 
more people don’t go insane during the 
first six months after they begin to grow 
deaf. Becoming deaf is a lot worse than 
being deaf.” 

In this case, it changed his whole life. 
His doctor thought that rest might help 
his hearing, so Davis gave up his job 
and tried to rest. He was greatly de- 
pressed and, just to keep himself occu- 
pied, he reverted to one of his old trades, 
carpentry. He had made articles of fur- 
niture at different times in his life, and 
all of them had been successful jobs. He 
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recalls that he sold his first piece in 
Northampton, Mass, to the wife of George 
W. Cable, after that chronicler of New 
Orleans had retired to New England. 
Now, with deafness cutting him off from 
his former pursuits, Davis turned serious- 
ly to making furniture to sell, partic- 
ularly reproductions of Colonial designs. 
When he found that people were willing 
to pay good prices for the things he 
made, he decided he might as well open 
a shop. 

He returned to his family home at Old 
Lyme to start his new enterprise. He 
had grown up in the town, and the Davis 
homestead there is a fine example of the 
New England Colonial house. Of all 
fine, spacious old New England towns, 
Lyme is one of the most charming, with 
its huge drooping elms, its great old 
houses, drawn back from the quiet streets, 
its air of gracious peace, which has 
withstood even the indignity of motor 
buses and other battering rams of mod- 
ernity. Beyond it to the west, the Lieu- 
tenant River flows among salt marshes 
and empties into the Connecticut, and 
just a little way south is Long Island 
Sound. Artists like to come here and 
paint the old houses and the bridges, and 
authors like to come here for the peace 
and stillness, and among them they have 
built up a slightly smug but pleasant 
colony of the intelligentsia, one of whose 
aims in life is to maintain Lyme in the 
status quo. A perfect background for a 
furniture maker who knew how to make 
furniture in keeping with the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Davis did not have to advertise his 
products. He has never advertised. The 
things sell themselves. People come to 
Lyme for one reason or another, and his 
big shop, shingled with the gray, un- 
painted shingles characteristic of New 
England coast towns, is conspicuously 
located at the edge of the village, beside 
the old brick Colonial house where he 
lives. Soon after he settled there, he had 
to hire several assistants, and before long 
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he had as much work as he and sixteen 
helpers could do. Until 1932, he was 
never able to keep abreast of his orders, 
Since then, things have slowed down a 
bit, but he is still kept pretty busy. 

At the Eastern State Fair, which js 
held annually in Springfield, Mass., one 
of the features during 1933 was an old 
New England village, called Storrowton, 
a group of original early American build. 
ings which had been brought there and 
reassembled around a village green. Mr. 
Davis furnished one of them, and hun. 
dreds of people passed through its lovely 
rooms each day from June to October. 

Mr. Davis is very casual about his 
work, so casual that it is necessary for 
his products to speak for themselves— 
which they do, eloquently. He is quite 
willing to answer questions about them, 
of course, but he does so very off- 
handedly. 

“Do you make your own designs?” J] 
asked. 

“T don’t make designs—that is, I don’t 
make sketches. I make a piece of fur- 
niture from a pattern I carry in my mind, 
Then I have my men copy it. I make 
all the original pieces myself. I don’t 
hire skilled workmen. I would rather 
select a good man and train him myself. 
I give him a chair like this”’—he lifted 
up a cathedral back arm chair of mahog- 
any—‘“and when he has copied it and 
finished his copy the way it should be 
finished, he is a skilled workman.” 

He took us through the shop and up- 
stairs to the display rooms, where the 
wealth of beautiful things is almost over- 
whelming. A Heppelwhite dining suite. 
A Sheraton dining suite, of inlaid mahog- 
any. A Queen Anne set, with a great 
shining table. Mr. Davis picked up one 
of the chairs, “I sold the original of that 
to Gelett Burgess,” he remarked. 

I looked with some trepidation at the 


/price tags, expecting to have; my breath 


taken away. It was taken away—by the 
very modest figures. The furniture is no 
more expensive than that which may be 
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bought in any furniture store where goods 
of fine quality are for sale. Even so, Mr. 
Davis makes enough to live comfortably 
in the old brick house beside the shop, 
and to pay for his various hobbies. 

He has a number of hobbies. His 
deafness made a great difference in his 
life, he admits. He had to learn to like 
different things. He has a farm and 
raises birds—prize geese and guineas, 
pheasants, ducks. He exhibited at Madi- 
son Square Garden last year and won 
several prizes. “An expensive hobby,” 
he remarked. 

The bottles are another hobby. He 
started collecting them several years ago, 
and there are 8,000, and they fill shelves 
and cases in a good sized room off the 
shop. There is every imaginable kind 
of bottle, none holding over four ounces. 
There are more than a hundred delicate 
cut glass phials which once contained 


attar of roses. There are hundreds of 
prescription bottles, some of them very 
old, a few encased in the leather carry- 
ing cases surgeons used in the last cen- 
tury. There are bottles in all manner of 
shapes; a whole drawer of pistols, for in- 
stance, and all kinds of animals and 
birds—storks, deer, penguins, rabbits, 
kangaroos, grasshoppers. The smallest 
bottle is less than half an inch in height. 
One of the most valuable is a tiny cluster 
of cherries in lovely purple glass. A col- 
lector offered Mr. Davis $40 for that one. 
Another rare one is a “Charley Ross” 
bottle, with a picture of that famous 
child embossed on the side. Nobody 
knows where it originated, and because 
it is unique, it is valuable. A small 
brown bottle bears the inscription, “In- 
ternational Pure Sour Milk.” There are 
several very fine ones with double necks, 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Opens Hearing Week 


By JosepHiInE B. TIMBERLAKE 


the activities of our ubiquitous 

First Lady, one has wondered not 
only at the energy that made them pos- 
sible, but also whether the presence of so 
dynamic a personality might not bring a 
self conscious feeling of one’s own inade- 
quacy. An emphatic denial of this theory 
might have been seen on the faces of the 
members of the Washington League for 
the Hard of Hearing on the evening of 
October 14—the day that ushered in Na- 
tional Hearing Week. 

Everybody knows that Mrs. Roosevelt 
is interested in social work, but possibly 
nobody who conspired to invite her to 
open the Hearing Week exercises at the 
Washington League really thought that 
she would care about a project sponsored 
by so small and obscure an organization. 
The invitation committee therefore found 
itself gasping with delighted surprise when 
a White House letter arrived with the 
lady’s own signature, saying that she 
would be glad to appear at the close of 
the practice class, speak to the League, 
and learn more about its fine work. 

The rooms had already been wired for 
Hearing Week through the courtesy of 
several of the hearing device manufactur- 
ers, and promptly on the stroke of nine 
the lip reading class came to an end and 
the audience donned headsets, while those 
in charge hastily robbed the library of 
books enough to raise the microphone to a 
height suitable to receive every syllable 
from the tall visitor. In just a few mo- 
ments, while the League’s president, Miss 
Ada Morgan Hill, was helping the mem- 
bers test the apparatus, a car glided up 
and the distinguished guest, entirely un- 
accompanied, stepped out and _ looked 
around for the entrance. 

There was nothing pretentious about 
her reception. Miss Marguerite Woolley, 


R ite ae somewhat breathlessly of 


a personal friend of Mrs. Roosevelt’s, ran 
down the steps to meet her. Miss Betty 
Wright, chairman of the Hearing Week 
committee; Mrs. Stovel, Vice-president of 
the League, and Miss Kaminsky, hospital- 
ity chairman, greeted her at the door, and 
Miss Hill presented her a few moments 
later to the eager group who had been 
borrowing extra chairs from all the neigh- 
bors. It did not take two minutes for the 
audience to realize that awe was out of 
the picture and that gracious friendliness 
prevailed. 

Speaking with the ease and the entire 
lack of affectation that characterize all 
she does, Mrs. Roosevelt captivated her 
listeners immediately by aligning herself 
as one of their especial fraternity. She 
is, she told them, very deaf in her right 
ear, and is constantly failing to under- 
stand her guest of honor at dinner and 
having to invent remarks that are sup- 
posed to bear on the conversation! While 
nobody could wish her this misfortune, 
nobody in the group she was addressing 
could fail to feel the understanding of 
his own problems that lay behind the 
words. Following that brief preface, the 
speaker told a most entertaining story of 
her last summer’s trip through the national 
parks, and especially of the part of it that 
included camping in Yosemite. 

At the close of the fifteen minute talk, 
Miss Florence Woolley, chairman of the 
League’s education committee, staged a 
demonstration of lip reading which the 
First Lady followed with evident interest 
and pleasure. Miss Woolley did not select 
experts alone for the test, but called at 
random upon members of the audience 
whose hands were upraised—and got a 
correct answer every time. 

The Washington League’s membership, 
already growing, will be stimulated by 

(Continued on page 689) 
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—Elfrieda Sylvester 


Four and a Half Senses 
1. THINGS OF UGLINESS 


By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


T almost every turn of the magazine 
A leaf I meet lists of pleasant things. 
Here, in the Reader’s Digest, is a 
far flung assortment of conditions and 
sensations pertaining to “A Very Private 
Utopia.” There, in the Atlantic, stands 
a two column list spreading before our 
eyes “Things of Beauty.” 

But now along comes the Vota ReE- 
VIEW presenting to us a game called 
“Heaven and Hell” in which one records 
separately the beautiful and the ugly, the 
agreeable and the disagreeable, the pleas- 
ant and the unpleasant. 

Now we have always had it held 
brightly and persistently before our 
minds, that the lovely things of life out- 
number the ugly ones. No one to my 
knowledge has publicly contradicted this 
statement. It has, in fact, became a 
truism, yea, even a bromide. 

So it was, I am sure, the suggestion 
started by that “Hell” heading, mingled 
perhaps with plain contrariness on my 
part, that set me up to challenge the 
statement that the things of beauty are 
more numerous than the things of ugli- 
ness. 

It was a beautiful day in mid-autumn 
when we set forth on our quest. The 
drive would lead through a decrepit sub- 
urb and the ragged edges of town, then 
away over a broad new highway through 
open country. We should turn off at 
a narrow dirt road at whose end there 


stands an old bridge, and nearby on a 
wooded hillside, a wee brown cottage 
with gentian and maidenhair ferns along 
its path. Journey’s end would be at a 
spot first on my own private list of 
heavenly places. 

But now it was my intention to set 
down mentally if not actually all the 
things of ugliness encountered along the 
way and incidentally any other ugly 
things that might come to mind. 

There were just the two of us, David 
the friendly car, and I. Near the edge 
of town we pounced upon our first ugli- 
ness—coalbreakers. 

“Nothing,” I said to David, “could be 
uglier than a coal breaker.” And then I 
thought of the pictures of John Willard 
Raught. Clouds of pearl gray and 
purple smoke, the dull velvety blackness 
of long slopes and towering shafts silhou- 
etted against a clear blue sky, jets of 
white steam and the soft flowing curves 
of calm banks,—this was a coal breaker 
seen through the eyes of an artist! 

“TI take it back, David.” 

It was a poor section of town indeed 
and we hurried along. Shabby houses 
and dingy houses, down trodden houses 
and deserted houses! “Things of ugli- 
ness at last,” I vowed, “and plenty of 
them.” 

But somehow none of them would do. 
This one had a chubby flaxen haired 
cherub seated on its front steps. That 
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one, black and decrepit with age, was property if that property were billboards, 


half hidden by a clump of rosy cosmos. 
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In the window of another, a sleek cat 
washed diligently as it sunned itself be- 
tween curtains tied neatly with pink 
bows. Strangely enough, there seemed 
to be some redeeming feature to each. 
Even the plastered house with mildewed 
walls and a sagging balcony took on a 
colorful picturesqueness in the autumn 
sunlight. 

With nothing, so far, on our list, we 
rolled out into the open country. 

Billboards! In firm black letters I 
made the record. Billboards,—and all 
the pesky little road signs that plant 
themselves so jauntily beside the highway 
and try to thumb their way into our 
hearts! 

Tourist 

Bar-B-Cue 

Rustic Furniture 

Vegetables 

Boats for Rent 

Room and Bath 

Information 

But somehow I couldn’t be angry with 
the little road signs although I remained 
extremely angry with the billboards. The 
little road signs were so humble and 
hopeful in spite of their bold fronts. 
They clustered close about home or road 
stands as if to ask passersby not to be 
too hard on them, that they couldn’t 
help it and that given half a chance 
they would show you something really 
worthwhile. 

I fell to wondering why this small 
fry did not irk me as the billboards did. 
Truly I could be guilty of defacing 


“Great ugly pushy grabby creatures,” | 
said to David, “that hide whole fields of 
goldenrod and rows of silver birches, 
that blot a perfect landscape, that, oh, 
well—” 

But about these others. Bar-B-Cue— 
a hot ham sandwich on a frosty after. 
noon; Monuments—that funny little statue 
of Gertie under a glass case in the 
cemetery; Free Ashes—what could be 
more inspiring than something for noth. 
ing? Cottages for Rent—fun and adven- 
ture; Covered 
Wagon Lunch— 
probably lemon 
meringue pie and 
coffee. 

“Tt is this way, 
David,” I said. 
‘‘They suggest 
something nice— 
some comfort or 
refreshment or 
pleasant associa- 
tion or dream. That’s why we don’t mind 
them.” 

And so we drove along looking for 
ugliness and feeling on every side the 
warm glory of a golden haze, the too 
great loveliness of grey green hills and 
blue asters. 

Our second entry was a dump. A 
dump on a river bank. Here lay heaps 
of dead autos, battered tin cans, wagon 
wheels, junk iron, mattresses and what 
not. This required no discussion. It 
was incontrovertibly ugly. 

Turning in on the crotchety dirt road 
we paid attention to our steps picking 
our way around mud holes and over 
boulders, while bluebirds flicked across 
our path and a fat rabbit scurried ahead. 
To our great surprise we had arrived at 
journey’s end with but two items on our 
list. We read them aloud. One: Bill- 
boards. Two: Dumps. Right there on 
the old wooden bridge we mused it out 
together. 

“There aren’t many truly ugly things 
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in the world, David,” I said, “But there 
are lots and lots of homely ones that 
are saved from sheer ugliness by some 
ministry to body, mind or soul. We 
forgive the homely thing if it is love- 
able or comforting or useful or inspiring.” 
Here David volunteered that perhaps 
if we were fair to tastes and smells and 
feels and sounds as well as to sights, we 
might find very few really ugly sensations. 
“T believe that’s so, A 
David,” I agreed. 
“Now that gawky mis- 
shapen chair that com- 
forts a weary spine, 
who would not choose 
it instead of the ele- 
gant chair in which it 
is most hellish agony | 
to sit—let alone to Z L 
read! ee 
“And nothing could be homelier than 
my singing voice, unless perhaps it is 
my sister's singing voice. But what 
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melody we do help to create at a Com- 
munity sing! It is pleasant to think of 
the many raucous or squeaky voices that 
united blend into a thrilling and _ har- 
monious whole. 

“And as for odors, at night I have 
sometimes been awakened by a loud 
penetrating smell wafted into the house 
by a playful breeze. A wood pussy was 
passing. But I have never felt that it 
was too horrible to be borne. Noses 
crinkle into disgusted lines as we pass 
a bit of black and white fur on the 
highway. To me it has seemed only the 
pungent smell of burning hair.” 

At this, I caught a glint of humor in 
David’s eye as if he thought I was carry- 
ing matters too far—and, truth to tell, 
I did feel a bit Pollyanna-ish. 

So David, the friendly car, and I ended 
our quest with but two true items on our 
list. This seemed to be the very best 
we could do on our all day search for 
the things of ugliness. 


AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


By Bryna SHKLOFSKY 


You wake up in the morning of Friday 
the thirteenth and realize that it happens 
to be your birthday. All things con- 
sidered, a very unlucky day. You go to 
bed that night realizing that you seldom, 
if ever, had a happier experience. 

To celebrate the occasion you are 
taken to a concert and ballet at the 
Hollywood Bowl. Now, with no hearing 
of any practical use, a concert is nothing 
for you to look forward to. You settle 
down to an hour or so of tedious waiting 
until the concert is over and your part 
of the program arrives. When the con- 
cert finally is over you are amazed to 
find that you have not had a single 
boring minute, that you could have sat 
through another hour, just taking in the 
soul-stirring wonder and magnificence 


that the Hollywood Bowl is. 


A huge “natural” bowl in the hills, 
filled to the brim with human beings, 
rows upon rows of heads, it looked in 
the moonlit darkness like a sloping moun- 
tain densely covered with flowers of fan- 
tastic size. The deep blue of the night 
sky, dotted with brilliant stars, hung over 
it like a canopy, and the moon, over the 
topmost row of seats, and facing the 
stage, looked uncannily like a spectator. 

What matters your deafness when you 
can “tune in” your soul on a symphony 
like this! 

You turn to the concert stage, of as 
unusual a shape as you ever saw—for 
all the world like a covered wagon, com- 
plete with the inside “rods” which con- 
ceal the lighting arrangements. Or if you 
look at it from another angle the stage 
appears to be a colossal old-fashioned 
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bonnet, perhaps of the vintage of 1870. 

The concert is in full swing. The 
conductor, a very famous and distin- 
guished one, seems to be now a part of 
a world to which you don’t belong, a 
world that only hearing can bring to you. 
His very soul seems to be at the tip of 
the slender little baton. His whole being, 
from the unruly locks on his head to the 
very toes in his shoes, seems to vibrate 
and react to something at which you can 
only guess and imag- 
ine. The “guessing” 
and “imagining” are 
greatly facilitated if 
you still remember 
music or if you can 
hear it over the radio. 

When the last chord 
has died away and the 
audience bursts out in- 
to thundering applause, you check your- 
self in a very sincere desire to join in. 
A practically stone-deaf person enthusi- 
astically applauding a concert perform- 
ance! Talk about the stuff that wisecracks 
are made of! 

Then—the ballet! A world of fantasy, 
of beauty, of charm and magnificence to 
which you belong. “The Four Seasons” 
are presented. Winter-sparkling Icicles 
and fluffy Snowballs glide and _ breeze 
onto the stage. Then the approach of 
Christmas is heralded, with the sparkling 
Star making its appearance, followed by 
merry-makers and revellers in old-fash- 
ioned yuletide garb, mingling and play- 
ing with the icicles and snowballs in the 
sheer abandon of the holiday spirit. 

Spring—you see the first breeze of it, 
an ethereal vision that seems to be almost 
flowing unto the stage. The little Buds 
come out, followed by a profusion of 
Flowers and Sunshine, dancing and en- 
twining around each other, culminating in 
the breath-takingly beautiful dance of 
the Wishing Ring. 

Almost imperceptibly Spring changes 
to Summer. A scene on the beach. The 





Beach Crab, an intricate formation under 
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huge umbrellas, crawls upon the stage, 
disclosing swimming girls, divers, life. 
guards, beach-strollers, and finally the 
Dreamer with his indefinable Vision, 
So life-like, so realistic are scene, action 
and lighting, that you barely believe it 
is only a stage presentation that you are 
witnessing. 

Autumn—the first Golden Leaves and 
the late Autumn Flowers appear on the 
stage. The dancing, the atmosphere is 
permeated with the golden mellowness of 
autumn time. But the scene ends in a 
Bacchanal, a harvest offering to some 
mythical god, a scene of unsurpassed 
pagan beauty and artistry. 

Another presentation—A Carnival in 
Venice. The waves of the Adriatic on a 
moonlit night, with the palaces of noble. 
men in the background. The sea, made 
up of reclining figures of dancers under 
a shimmering silvery sheet stretched out 
from one end of the stage to the other, 
and with the most fascinating lighting 
effects playing upon it, appears un- 
believably realistic. A golden gondola 
glides by in the distant canal, with a 
singing senorita in it, decked out in all 
her finery. The Dreamer, strolling by 
the sea, stops and tries to peer into the 
life underneath. And suddenly the sea 
rolls away disclosing all its denizens: 
the little Sea Shells, the Gold Fishes, the 
Sed Flowers, the Mermaids, the Red 
Dragon, and two horrible Octopuses en- 
gaged in a fight. 

But the Senorita in her golden gondola 
is evidently singing about the Carnival 
of tomorrow, for the night with its mys- 
ticism suddenly vanishes, bringing _ the 
day and the Carnival—joy, happiness 
and laughter. 

The scene is now a public square, 
filled with happy frolicking crowds of 
humanity of every age and of every walk 
of life and in every conceivable costume 
—performing ,bears and acrobats; a 
group of puppets dancing the dance of 
Pierrot and Pierrette, circus ponies with 


(Continued on page 693) 
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The National Outlook For Hard of 
Hearing Children* 


By Ena G. Macnutt 


HAT is the outlook for the hard 
W: hearing child? First, let us 
take a backward glance, for a 
backward look often gives encouragement. 
1924-1925. It was in October 1924 
that Mrs. James F. Norris, now President 
of the Federation, was appointed chair- 
man on a survey of hard of hearing 
children for the Federation. Fifteen 
cities in the United States then had lip 
reading classes for hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and it is interesting to note that 
one fourth of the total were in Massa- 
chusetts. Lynn, Mass., has had classes 
since 1918. At that time, Rochester, 
New York, stood practically alone in 
deafness prevention. The whisper test 
or tuning fork were the only means of 
testing. 

1925-1926. A distinct advance is no- 
ticeable. New lip reading classes are 
reported. Health campaigns begin to in- 
clude ears. 

1926-1927. Publicity has _ increased. 
The audiometer, made available in 1926, 
is regarded as the greatest accomplish- 
ment since the Committee was established. 
A number of cities have purchased in- 
struments. 

1927-1928. Steadily increasing inter- 
est is apparent. Health surveys that for- 
merly made no mention of hearing tests 
include them in the 1928 report. The 
Summer Round Up of preschool children 
by the P.T.A. recognizes hearing defects. 
New York and Massachusetts have gone 
on record as approving the 4-A audiom- 
eter and 125 are sold during the year. 
Twenty-seven cities are following up the 
tests with examination and treatment. 





"An address delivered at the State Fellowship 
Meeting, held under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Worcester, Mass., March 10, 1934. 


Twenty-two are offering lip reading, and 
45 cities have audiometers owned by va- 
rious groups. Massachusetts led with 10. 

1928-1929. The work continues to 
move forward, largely because of the 4A 
audiometer. Two thousand rural chil- 
dren are tested in Massachusetts. 

1929-1930. The Committee is financed 
by the Federation for the first time. It 
is no longer a subdivision of the Educa- 
tion Committee, but acts independently. 
We find 161 audiometers and 58 cities 
giving lip reading. 

1930-1931. The second great mile- 
stone—the White House Conference. One 
hundred seventy cities now have audiom- 
eters, and 63 give lip reading instruc- 
tion. Two important pamphlets were 
published this year: “The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing,” by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, and “A 
Symposium on the Hard of Hearing 
Child,” by the Volta Bureau. 

1931-1932. More than 453,000 chil- 
dren have been tested, and 3,400 are be- 
ing given lip reading in connection with 
their grade work. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company put out their adver- 
tisement, “Let Him Hear.” Summer 
Round Up reports show that 2,319 of 
the 76,027 preschool children examined 
had ear defects and 802 were corrected. 

1932-1933. The effects of the depres- 
sion were seriously felt. Since January 
1932 the work of the Committee has been 
carried on financially and clerically en- 
tirely by the chairman, Mrs. Norris. 
There was an increase of nearly 300,000 
in the number of children tested and 
nearly 1,000 were added to the lip read- 
ing classes. Knowing what Mrs. Norris 
had accomplished, it was with trepidation 
that I accepted the chairmanship. 

1933-1934. The chairman is‘ still 
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financing what work is being done, and 
is her own private secretary, as was Mrs. 
Norris. In November 1933 the lip read- 
ing teachers of Massachusetts met in 
Boston. Speakers of note brought help- 
ful and inspiring messages. A second 
meeting was held in January. Calls still 
come in for the use of the audiometer 
owned by the Boston Guild. 

Outstanding work is being done in 
Maine. The state owns an audiometer, 
as does the Lip Reading Club of Port- 
land. A unique plan for caring for the 
hard of hearing children in the Portland 
schools is being worked out. Instead of 
having one itinerant teacher of lip read- 
ing, twenty teachers representing all 
grades in the school system have taken 
a training course for teachers of hard 
of hearing children offered through an 
anonymous gift to the school department. 
The course offered conforms to Federa- 
tion standards, both in the length of the 
course and in the fact that the teachers 
have actual practice in teaching under 
the supervision of the training teacher. 

An audiometer is owned by the State 
Board of Education in Connecticut. A re- 
port says, “By the spring of 1934, all but 
twenty towns will have been tested, 135,- 
000 children.” Through an anonymous 
gift, a fund for the otological care of 
hard of hearing children unable to pay 
for it, has been started and increased by 
the New Haven League. 

In New York, a C.W.A. project calling 
for a city-wide survey of from 600,000 
to 700,000 children is being carried out, 
and 250 unemployed teachers are being 
trained as audiometer technicians and lip 
reading instructors. 

From California comes a report of a 
project similar to that being carried out 
in Portland, Maine. A training class for 
teachers of hard of hearing children has 
been established at the State Teachers 
College in San Francisco. The teachers 
in the public schools take this course and 
give lip reading lessons to those in their 
building who have need of them... . 
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If this plan is used in a large city, we 
feel that it should be under the super. 
vision of one person. It is our personal 
opinion that the employment of an itin. 
erant teacher of lip reading is the wiser 
plan for communities large enough to 
warrant such procedure. 

The University of Ohio tests the hear. 
ing of all entering students. They report 
the finding of more than 18% with hear. 
ing impairment, some with slight loss, 
others more serious. 

From Salt Lake City comes an evening 
paper with a picture of the conservation 
of hearing class held in that city for 
the children with serious hearing loss, 

These are but a few of the reports 
that have come to us this year. We find 
almost every sort of organization work- 
ing for the hard of hearing children: 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, Junior 
Leagues, Red Cross, County Extension 
Service, P.T.A., and many others. How- 
ever, there is much virgin soil still. 


How to Help 


How can you help? 
ways: 

1. Be informed. Read the Federation 
News, the Votta Review, and all avail- 
able printed matter on the work. One 
person in every league should make a 
special study of work for the hard of 
hearing child. 

2. State facts. Do not give out in- 
formation from hearsay. 

3. Urge audiometer tests and examina 
tion and treatment for those who need 
it in your community. Use tact in ap 
proaching school authorities. 

4. Urge conservation of hearing classes 
for children with severe hearing defects. 
These children should not be in schools 
for the deaf unless they are so handi- 
capped that their speech and language 
defects make it impossible for them to 
continue in the public schools. 

5. Send all information to the Chair- 
man: articles, news items, reports of 
what has been accomplished in yout 
community. 


Here are some 
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The Cost of Neglect* 


By Harry Bancrort Goopspeep, M.D. 


NY doctor will tell you that defects 
A of hearing may result from hyper- 
trophied tonsils and adenoids, dis- 
charging ears, foreign bodies in the ear 
canal, a stuffy nose, and many other less 
common conditions, all of which are 
amenable to treatment. These conditions 
do not cause a permanent loss of hearing 
unless they go untreated for a long pe- 
riod of time. Sometimes they are so 
marked as to call attention to themselves; 
but sometimes they are causing a hearing 
loss without calling attention to them- 
selves directly, and their insidious influ- 
ence goes on month after month until the 
hearing loss is obvious or is discovered 
because the child is developing an abnor- 
mal mental condition. By this time some 
of the hearing loss is so firmly estab- 
lished that treatment of the original cause 
is too late to give a complete recovery. 

Nature was kind to us and endowed us 
with more hearing ability than we really 
need for every day conversational pur- 
poses. A child with normal hearing can 
easily understand a conversational voice 
for forty or fifty feet, and much farther 
if the voice is slightly raised. The aver- 
age room in a home is less than twenty 
feet long, and in the inclosed space sound 
is conveyed very well. It would be per- 
fectly easy for a child to lose much of 
his ability to hear a conversational voice 
without having his handicap noticed in 
the home. I should like to give three 
actual cases to show how easily this mis- 
take has been made. 

The first is that of a small boy whom 
we found when he was seven years old. 
He had two older brothers, and appeared 
to be as healthy and normal as they ex- 
cept that he had a very slight speech 
defect, was a little bashful, and tended to 
play more by himself than with other 
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children. On examination, it was found 
that he heard only the raised voice. He 
had almost enough hearing ability to 
serve his purposes except that, as he did 
not hear correctly, he did not imitate 
speech correctly. His bashfulness and 
tendency to play by himself were prob- 
ably due entirely to the mental complex 
induced by not being able to understand 
what was said. This is almost a border 
line case of deafness, and, you may 
think, should have been easily recognized. 
It is interesting to note that the circum- 
stance which brought this boy for an 
examination was the fact that he stared 
at people when they talked to him and 
it was thought he needed glasses, while 
in reality he was trying to teach himself 
how to read lips. 

The second case is that of a small boy 
three years old, the son of a competent 
general physician, a close friend of my 
own, whose house I have visited fre- 
quently. One day while I was examin- 
ing his older brother for an earache, the 
little fellow playfully wanted me to 
examine him also. This I did merely to 
humor him. One ear I found filled with 
wax. When we attempted to remove this 
we found that a pussy willow had been 
inserted into his ear. Later it was proved 
that this had been there for nine months. 
It had been pressing against the drum 
and had caused an ulcer to form on this 
very important organ. Inasmuch as the 
child heard in his unobstructed ear he 
appeared perfectly normal, and if the 
accidental discovery had not been made 
a permanent loss of hearing in this ear 
might have resulted. 

The third case is a high school boy, 
the son of a dentist. His father knew 
he was hard of hearing, recognized his 
defect, and, because he knew that the 
boy had abcessed ears in infancy, felt 
that nothing could be done for him. On 
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examination it was found that a scanty 
discharge from a small perforation in 
each drum had so accumulated as to 
cause a marked loss of hearing. When 
this was removed, the hearing was found 
to be practically normal, and you can 
imagine this father’s surprise and chagrin 
at his neglect of his boy’s ears. 


When a group of children are tested 
by the audiometer, from five to ten out of 
every hundred will fail, even after they 
have repeated the test two or three times. 
Word is then sent to the parents that 
their children have failed in this hearing 
test, and they are asked to grant permis- 
sion to have the child examined in a diag- 
nostic hearing clinic. It is interesting to 
note how few parents believe that their 
children have a hearing loss. The major- 
ity come to the clinic complaining it is 
all unnecessary and that the children 
failed because they did not understand 
what they were to do, or were in ill 


health that day. 


During the individual examination by 
the otologist, it is possible to prove 
whether or not a hearing defect is pres- 
ent and at the same time a desirable type 
of treatment may be indicated. It is 
sometimes found that the child really did 
fail for other reasons than faulty hearing, 
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but there still remains a group of about 
five per cent of all children in the public 
schools who have a hearing handicap 
sufficiently great to need medical care, 
Some are found to be border line cases 
which should be kept under observation; 
sometimes it is found that the hearing 
loss is already beyond repair and the 
child needs special educational facilities, 
possibly instruction in lip-reading. 

About one out of every two hundred 
children examined in the class rooms falls 
into this last group. Strangely enough, 
only about three fourths of these handi- 
capped children have any idea that there 
is anything wrong with their ears. Some 
of them are handicapped because they 
have had middle ear abscesses which were 
not properly cared for at their onset, and 
I am ashamed to admit that many of 
these cases claim they were in the hands 
of a doctor when that condition began. 

It has been found necessary to follow 
up our recommendation for treatment in 
these cases. Some parents shut their 
eyes to their child’s handicap and his 
need for medical care even after all this 
has been done for them. In many cases 
there is full cooperation, and it is a great 
joy to the otologist to find that, after 
treatment, many show marked improve- 
ment and some are cured. 





Special Education is Educational Economy* 


By Hazeu F. SEAL 


NE of the major purposes of pub- 
(> lic education is to prepare a child 

to become a_ successful citizen. 
capable of supporting himself economi- 
cally and, equally important, capable of 
adjusting himself socially, so that he may 
live in peace and harmony with his neigh- 
bor. Earning a living and making satis- 
factory social adjustments offer serious 
problems even for those with efficient 
senses. Where the handicapped are con- 
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cerned, the situation is more acute, and 
offers a challenge, especially to teachers. 

It is important from a_ psychological 
as well as from an economic viewpoint 
that these hard of hearing children shall 
not be segregated from their normal 
companions in schools for the deaf. The 
cost in dollars would be prohibitive, but 
the cost in terms of mental ill health and 
maladjustment is beyond computation. 
However, adequate provision should be 
made for supplementing their means of 
communication and otherwise compensat- 
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ing for their handicap. Hard of hearing 
children tend to become socially mal- 
adjusted and to develop more or less 
serious psychopathic attitudes. With lip 
reading ability, the hard of hearing child 
is brought nearer the normal child both 
in school and in social life. 

Naturally, we must know who our 
hard of hearing children are. It is our 
privilege in Newton to possess a 4-A au- 
diometer, with which we test every child’s 
hearing every year. Why every year? 
For the same reason that we give medical 
examinations every fall. The ear is sub- 
ject to many ills which may impair its 
perfect functioning in less than a year. 

Let me illustrate: Jack’s audiometer 
test in June, 1933, showed a serious hear- 
ing loss, although his hearing had been 
normal in the 1932 test. A history of 
grippe and heavy colds during the winter 
was given. A special test in September 
showed no improvement during the sum- 
mer. He was taken to the ear clinic and 
a tonsil operation was advised and per- 
formed. Another test two months later 
showed his hearing to be normal once 
more. 

After the first test, a retest is given 
two days later to those children who 
show a loss of 6SU or more in one or 
both ears. This will show normal hear- 
ing in from 40 to 50% of those retested. 
A third retest will eliminate perhaps half 
of those remaining. 

A notice is sent to the parents of those 
children whose third test continues to 
show loss. Through the school nurse, we 
endeavor to have all these children taken 
to the clinic or to a private otologist for 
examination and treatment. Two exam- 
ples may show some of the difficulties 
which may cause definite handicaps: 

Julia’s test showed a progressive loss 
over a period of three years. After much 
persuasion on the part of the nurse and 
the teachers, Julia’s mother consented to 
a tonsillectomy. The doctor also found 
that the adenoids had grown into the 
eustachian tube. The girl was retarded 
one school year and was in a fair way 
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to lose her promotion for the second time. 
Her test this year was normal and she is 
doing much better in her school work. 

Albert came to us from a nearby com- 
munity. When the audiometer test showed 
a rather severe loss, he was taken for a 
clinical examination which revealed a 
polyp. His mother said she would have 
moved to Newton long ago if she had 
known the schools took such good care 
of the children. The boy was two years 
retarded and had been something of a 
behavior problem, according tq the re- 
port from his previous school. 


Careful records are kept of the results 
of all tests and these aid immeasurably 
in determining which children are in 
need of lip reading. Each case is con- 
sidered individually on its merits, taking 
into consideration the diagnosis and prog- 
nosis made by the otologist, the reports 
of the teachers with whom the child 
comes in contact, and the history of the 
family as to deafness. 

We are giving lip reading now to one 
boy whose hearing loss is only 9SU. He 
has had fourteen operations on the roof 
of his mouth, his nose, his upper lip and 
his ears. He is so very sensitive that 
he has set up a defense which limits his 
span of attention and ability to concen- 
trate. It took four months to persuade 
him to try lip reading. After only two 
months of training, his teachers say they 
are beginning to feel that he has a chance 
for success in this year’s work. From 
being an_ introverted, hyper-sensitive 
youngster, whose morale was at a pretty 
low ebb, he is allowing his natural 
friendliness to come to the surface, and 
he no longer feels cut off. He is becom- 
ing part of the group instead of wander- 
ing off by himself, ostensibly indifferent. 

The antithesis of this is the case of 
Austin. His hearing loss in one ear was 
over 30SU, and yet no pupil or teacher 
was ever conscious that he did not hear 
perfectly with both ears. We felt that 


lip reading would have been a safeguard, 
but his good ear was exceptionally keen 
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and his parents would not consent to the 
lessons. 

During her junior high school career, 
Helen had to be cajoled and urged to 
carry on lip reading. Her mental capac- 
ity was limited, and her teachers felt that 
she needed every aid possible. Our lip 
reading teacher labored so conscientious- 
ly and so well that Helen voluntarily 
asked for the lessons to be continued this 
year in high school. She was building 
up a resentful, indifferent, socially mal- 
adjusted attitude which very much ham- 
pered the limited amount of work of 


which she was capable. I think she 
would not have reached high school 
without lip reading. 

In contrast to Helen is Lawrence. He 


has excellent mental capacity, and stands 
high in his studies. He so appreciates 
the aid which he has received from lip 
reading that he remains after school for 
instruction so that he will miss neither 
his regular school work nor the lip read- 
ing. 

One family moved to Newton this year 
so that two of the children could have 
lessons in lip reading. The mother’s 
hearing is also defective and became 
acutely so when she was in college. She 
said she did not want her children to 
suffer the mental anguish and embarrass- 
ment she went through at a time when 
she should have found life most enjoy- 
able. 

While we do not ordinarily test pupils 
below the third grade, teachers are de- 
veloping an awareness of hard of hear- 
ing children, so that not infrequently 
requests are made that we test children 
who seem to have impaired hearing. Two 
cases have appeared in the kindergarten 
this year. Both were tested by the au- 
diometer. Charles showed a loss of 
6SU in the right ear and 9SU in the left. 
This is not serious, of course, in a kin- 
dergarten child, but because of a history 
of scarlet fever he is being referred to 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Robert could hear nothing without am- 
plifying. As nearly as could be deter- 
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mined from this test he must have a logs 


of 40 or 50%. The family history is 
discouraging: his mother, grandmother, 
an aunt, and three uncles are all hard 
of hearing. He has started lip reading 
now in the kindergarten, and will proba. 
bly not acquire the unfortunate feelings 
of frustration and insecurity so easily ac. 
quired by hard of hearing children and 
so hard to dissipate. 

In deciding whether a child should be 

taught lip reading, it is our experience 
that as much weight should be placed in 
his reactions in his school environment 
as on the technical findings of the otol- 
ogist. The conditions under which a child 
is given a medical examination are as 
favorably controlled as the otologist 
can make them. It is easily conceivable 
that under such circumstances the child 
hears quite well. The situation in school 
is radically different. Here he is part of 
a large group who are unconscious of his 
deficiency and naturally make no partic 
ular effort to help him hear. What his 
reaction is under these conditions can be 
determined only by persons in daily con- 
tact. It is helpful to have the otologist 
recommend lip reading; for it may take 
endless time to prove to a parent that 
lip reading is essential if the otologist 
has said, “Lip reading is not recom: 
mended.” 
‘It is impossible to stress strongly 
enough the advantages which pupils de- 
rive from lip reading, aside from the 
purpose of compensatory treatment. It 
lengthens their span of attention, it in- 
creases their power of concentration and 
it develops self confidence and security. 
This is noticeable among children of low 
I.Q., many of whom are excellent lip 
readers. 

Sammy is our shining example of this, 
and I mean “shining” quite literally. 
A year and a half ago when he came to 
us, he was furtive, sly, and as close 
mouthed as a clam. He was indifferent 
about his appearance and objected strenv- 
ously to water and soap. If words had 


(Continued on page 692) 
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Figuratively Speaking 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


and fruit and vegetable growing to 

be able to recommend these activities 
with assurance to the deaf and hard of 
hearing. There has always been for me, 
however, an atmosphere of romance 
about the fig, and something of optimism 
in the promise: “They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree.” 
Above all, however, is the fact that the 
production of Smyrna figs in particular 
depends upon the work of an insect. No, 
no, I don’t mean the fig grower—I mean 
a real insect—something that looks a 
good bit like a wasp. And since the ex- 
perts tell us that out of every ten days’ 
work we do, one goes to the support of 
our insect enemies, there is something 
keenly satisfying in the knowledge that 
this delightful fruit, the Smyrna fig, comes 
to us through the sweat of the brow of 
an insect. 

“Ye who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope,” attend 
to the story of Mrs. Blastophaga, the 
wasp that lives in a fig. For she it is 
who helps in the production of the de- 
licious fruit known as the Smyrna fig. 
The Smyrna is the familiar dried fig of 
our fruit stores, and differs from the ordi- 
nary fresh fig grown widely in our South- 
ern States. Smyrna figs are grown main- 
With- 
out the aid of a tiny wasp-like insect 
known as the Blastophaga, however, the 
commercial culture of Smyrna figs would 
not be possible. 

The fig is dioecious—that is the female 
flowers are borne on one tree (the Smyr- 
na) and the male flowers on another 
(the Caprifig). The Smyrna or edible 
fig is the female of the species. The 
Caprifigs are inedible. In order that 
Smyrna figs may ripen, pollen must be 


| DO not know enough about farming 


carried from the Caprifig to the Smyrna. 
Mrs. Blastophaga attends to that—when 
tricked into doing so! 

The Blastophaga family breeds and 
lives in the caprifig, passing from one 
crop to another during the year. It is 
the spring crop, called by its Italian 
name, profichi, which occupies the atten- 
tion of the grower of Smyrna figs, be- 
cause its crop ripens in June or July in 
California, just when the Smyrna figs 
need the pollen. 

The Smyrna fig is not actually a fruit. 
It is a flower, botanically speaking; a 
sort of closed rosebud, with the petals 
turned in, Since the flowers are thus in- 
side the fig there is no chance for pollen 
to be carried to them by the wind. You 
have read how pollen is carried from one 
flower to another by bees and other in- 
sects, even if you didn’t believe it at the 
time. Well, Mrs. Blastophaga looks after 
that job for the Smyrna fig grower. Mr. 
Blastophaga has no wings. Mrs. Blasto- 
phaga has, and it is on these that she 
carries pollen from the caprifig to the 
Smyrna. 

She does not do this work knowingly. 
Her aid is secured by reason of man’s 
knowledge of her habits and particularly 
her moving-day habits. He has learned 
to judge from the appearance of the 
caprifigs just about when the Blasto- 
phagas are going to crawl out to seek 
new homes in the following caprifig 
crop. They do not crawl out merely to 
view the world, you see, but to enter new 
homes and start a new generation. At 
this time the grower picks the caprifigs 
with the insects in them, places them in 
baskets or strings them on thread in the 
form of necklaces, and places them in 
the Smyrna trees. The baby has been 
placed on a strange doorstep! 

When the Blastophagas crawl out of 
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the caprifigs, the males, having no wings, 
drop to the ground and perish. The fe- 
males start hunting for the new apart- 
ment. Mrs. Blastophaga, of course, be- 
lieves that she is still in the Caprifig 
Apartment House and that any suite will 
meet her needs. She thus enters the first 
doorway—the so-called “eye” of the 
Smyrna fig. Once inside she soon dis- 
covers her mistake. This is not the Capri- 
fig Apartment House—and no children 
are allowed. She can see this, because 
there is no place for her eggs. She turns 
around and makes her way out into the 
world again, and in so doing brushes off 
on the inside of the Smyrna fig the pollen 
which has gathered on her wings as she 
crawled out of the caprifig—and the pol- 
lination of the Smyrna fig is accom- 
plished. 

Even though Aristotle had described 
this operation of caprification, as it is 
called, as early as 340 B.C., it took Cali- 
fornia growers a long time to become 
convinced that the thing wasn’t ridicu- 
lous. Smyrna trees flourished here for 
many years without bearing any fruit, 
and growers went on assuming that they 
had introduced the wrong kind of trees. 
Then an investigator checked upon this 
caprification operation and was convinced. 
He brought in Blastophagas, put them in 
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the Smyrna trees, and produced crops of 
fruit! That is how the California Smyr. 
na fig industry got its start. 

It might appear from this that the 
Smyrna fig is an artificial product. Ina 
sense it is, so far as fixed production is 
concerned. But Nature started the thing, 
It naturally happened that when thou 
sands of Blastophagas started to hunt for 
new homes many could not be accommo: 
dated. There weren’t enough caprifig 
apartments. Some of the insects thus got 
into Smyrna figs by mistake. In the wild 
state, male and female trees are probably 
about equally divided in any group and 
so there were always plenty of Smyrna 
trees and fruits available. The Smyrna 
fruits having been pollinated by the ae- 
cidental visit of the Blastophaga, ripened 
to perfection. Some ancient fruit grower, 
probably an observant deafened man, 
encountering these superlatively fine fruits 
among the worthless caprifigs and un- 
developed Smyrnas, made an effort to 
find out how they were produced. Forced 
into comparative solitude by his inability 
to join in the gossip of the tribe, he 
wandered about among the trees, noticed 
the Blastophagas, and finally realized 
just what was happening. Then, of 
course, he hurried away and told Aris- 
totle. 


’ 





EVENING 


By Ev1zABETH CHAMBLESS 


Evening shadows gather as we walk beneath the pines, 


Summer stillness yet is in the air. 
Little breezes rustle in the elder by the road, 
Slender moon is rising over there. 


Loveliness and quietude and breezes and the moon, 
Southern evening ’neath a starry sky! 
Every little breeze that cuddles up against my cheek 


Whispers soft as baby’s sleepy sigh. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


In the Garden 
Dp: the following words on board 


in six columns: plant, stem, branch, 
leaf, flower, root. Send six pupils 
to board, then give sentences, skipping 
around. Each pupil at board must repeat 
the sentence that contains her word. If she 
misses, some one from class takes her 
place. 
Plant 
There is a beautiful plant growing in 
the window. 
The city will build its own lighting 
plant. 
It will soon be time for the farmer to 
plant spring wheat. 
The prisoner declared that the evidence 
was a plant. 
He planted a blow on his enemy’s chin. 
Stem 
The flowers with the long stem will 
cost more. 
They tried in vain to stem the flood. 
The pipe stem is made of reed. 
The stem of the watch is set with a 
jewel. 
Branch 
The branch of the tree is full of blos- 
soms. 
One branch of the family lives in 
England. 
The Ohio River is a branch of the 
Mississippi. 
The candelabrum has several branches. 
I returned the book to the branch 
library. 
Leaf 
The trees will soon be in full leaf. 
You will find my name on the fly leaf 
of the book. 
We had so many guests that we had 
to put another leaf in the table. 
Gold leaf is used for lettering signs. 
Leaf lard is made from the fat of the 
hog. 
Tobacco is often called the American 


leaf. 


Flower 


“There is never a leaf or a flower too 
mean to be some little creature’s 
palace.” 

His mother thought him the flower of 
the family. 

Did you read the book called “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower?” 

Martha Washington wore a gown of 
flowered dimity . 

The wild roses will flower in June. 


Root 


The dandelion has a very long root. 

I shall not be satisfied until I have 
reached the root of the matter. 

I hope the plant will take root and 
grow. 

What is the square root of 64? 

The hogs root for acorns in the wood. 


Autce Dimock. 


Thanksgiving Acrostic 


T is for turkey the Pilgrims caught. 
H is for harvest their past year brought. 
A is for apples enjoyed by all. 
N is for nuts they gathered in fall. 
K is for kindness and loving care. 
S is for snow they found everywhere. 
G is for giving of thanks that day. 
I is for Jndians who crossed their way. 
V is for voyage over rough seas. 
I is for icicles on eaves and trees. 
N is for news from their friends afar. 
G is for God’s goodness—their guiding 
star. 
EvizaBeTH G. De Lany. 


What Did the Wind Do? 
A Verb Exercise for Intuition 

1. The wind blew my umbrella inside 
out. 

2. The wind waved the flags on the 
buildings. 

3. The wind lashed the waves against 
the lighthouse. 

4. The wind tore a branch from the 
big tree. 


5. The wind sang in the tree tops. 

6. The wind howled all through the 
night. 

7. The wind drove the clouds across the 
sky. 

8. The wind filled the sails on all the 
little boats. 

9. The wind died down at sunset. 

10. The wind whistled in our chimney. 

1l. The wind played with the fallen 
leaves on the lawn. 

12. The wind whirled the dust in the 
road. 

13. The wind broke a window in the 
corner store. 

14. The wind dried the clothes on the 
line. 

15. The wind murmured a sweet gentle 
song. AuticE Dimock. 


Animal Alphabet 


A is for Ant; see him 
ground. 
B is for Bee, he goes buzzing around. 
C is for Caterpillar; fuzzy and long. 
D is for Duck; “Quack, quack,” is his 
song. 
for Eel; he’s wriggly and sleek. 
for Frog; he lives in the creek. 
for Grasshopper; see how he can 
jump. 
H is for Hornet; his sting leaves a lump. 
I is for Insect; every kind, great and 
small. 
Jis for Jay bird; we all know his call. 
K is for Katydid; with a green wing. 
L is for Lark; how he can sing! 


crawl on the 


E is 
F is 
G is 


M is for Mocking bird; with a clear 
call. 

N is for Nightingale; sweetest singer of 
all. 


O is for Oriole; with colors so bright. 
P is for Parrot; he talks day and night. 
Q is for Quail, so modest and shy. 

R is for Robin; to cheer us he'll try. 

S is for Swallow; he flies on swift wings. 
T is for Titmouse; how gaily he sings! 
U is for Useful, as all are, to man. 

V is for Venture—to catch them if you 


can. 
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W is for Whippoorwill—how mournful 
his call. 

X is for Xtras, since we cannot name all, 

Y is for Yellow, canary and flower. 

Z is for Zero—and the end of the hour, 


A Public Evening School Student 


Her name was Fanny Adams. Her 
color was a light brown and her age was 
50. She came as a pupil to the evening 
school early in the fall. “Ah wants to 
learn to write mah name,” she announced 
as she came into the room. 

The teacher set a copy for her. Fan- 
nie’s hands were stiff, she had been a 
hard worker for many years. It was 
difficult for her even to hold a pencil. 
She kept at it however, and night after 
night she did nothing but write over and 
over again her name from the copy. 
She filled many sheets of paper with 
“Fanny Adams.” 

After about three weeks of faithful 
work, the teacher told her that she could 
write her name very well indeed. 

Then Fanny disappeared. No _ one 
knew what had become of her. 

Three months later Fanny walked into 
the evening school. “Well, Fanny,” said 
the teacher, “What do you want to learn 
to write now?” 

“Ah wants to learn to write my name.” 

“But you did learn to write your name 
very nicely. Have you forgotten how?” 

“Oh no,” said the dusky lady, “I 
ain’t forgotten that one, but I’se done 
changed it.” 

ALIcE Drmock. 


The Soft Answer 


“Well, I must be going,” said the 
first woman. “I’ve an appointment with 
my mother.” 

The other woman laughed and opened 
her eyes wide in astonishment. “My 
dear,” she said, “is it possible that you 
have a mother living?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the first; adding 
sweetly: “And, do you know, I don’t be 
lieve she looks a day older than you.” 
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Letters to 


To Rejoice the Editorial Heart 
Spokane, Washington, 
August 27, 1934. 

VotTA REVIEW: 

Am enclosing money order for a year’s 
subscription to the Review. Should have 
done it long ago but did not have the 
money. I can’t do without it. I am 
quite deaf, a poor lip reader but trying 
to improve, am 84 years old but belong 
to a lip reading class which I enjoy so 
much. I only wish all deaf people knew 
about it and could enjoy your magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna K. Moore. 


From a Teacher of Lip Reading 
Richmond, Virginia. 
September 18, 1934. 
My pEAR Miss ‘TIMBERLAKE: 

Because I had to travel around so 
much this summer, I had all my maga- 
zines held at my permanent address for 
fear of losing them. Consequently I had 
all Votta Reviews from May Ist through 
the September issue to delve into when 
I returned. I wish I had Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s deft pen to tell you of some of 
my reactions to all this feast spread out 
before me. 

But even though I cannot command 
originality such as she is blest with, I 
do want to tell you about one or two 
things that have impressed me so much. 
The first is the article by Mrs. Grace 
Moore Heider in the September issue. 
As you know, I have been thinking about 
this very subject all summer and it there- 
fore fitted into my interest very neatly. 

“The Need for Research” paragraph 
caught my eye first because it sums up 
my feeling exactly. We have four major 
methods of teaching lip-reading and all 
of them are good. Yet the final word 
surely has not been said and I feel that 
the time has come for more light on this 
important subject. Of course she writes 
from the viewpoint of the deaf child, but 
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the Editor 


so many of her points are equally ap- 
plicable to the hard of hearing adult. 
Let me quote a few: (all italics mine). 

“One of the most striking results that 
we found was very great individual dif- 
ferences in lip reading.” This fact is well 
known by all teachers but how many have 
attempted to work this out with a view 
to discovering the factors that cause 
these differences? 

This means that lip reading involves 

special problems. It is probably more 
dependent on natural ability than train- 
ing. In fact, “after the initial stages lip 
reading seems to be relatively independ- 
ent of the amount of training.” Not many 
teachers would admit this but I’ve known 
it for a long time. It is true in my own 
experience as a lip reader and in that of 
many of my pupils. I wish we might 
have a good discussion on this topic at 
some summer school! 
Here is another arresting statement: 
. ... lip reading is more dependent on 
intelligence or general capacity to learn 
than upon -knowledge resulting from any 
specific discipline. This is true to some 
extent yet it does not fully explain dif- 
ferences in lip-reading achievement.” Nor, 
I would add, does the saying which is 
often heard, “Oh, some people have a 
natural aptitude for lip reading just as 
they do for music or any other talent,” 
prove a satisfactory answer to the great 
differences in lip reading achievement. 
What is the answer to that question? 
Here are two adults with apparently 
equal chances to be good lip readers. 
One succeeds beyond expectations and 
the other is left far behind. Why? 

Here is another point on a_ subject 
that was not mentioned in this article but 
which I am sure will be considered be- 
fore this project is completed. It was 
brought out in the National Research 
Council Report of 1929, and I remember 
that Mrs. Montague mentioned it in her 
“Century of Progress in Lip Reading.” 


“e 
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It is this: We have no satisfactory way of 
measuring capacity and achievement of 
hard of hearing children and adults in 
the matter of lip reading. 

I am a teacher with several years’ ex- 
perience in adult work. Yet I know 
that my own lip reading ability is far 
from satisfactory and I am very anxious 
to do something about it. Is it possible 
to improve my lip reading? How can 
I know how to estimate my ability fairly? 
I do make allowances for all the well 
known reasons why we do not lip read 
any better, but with all this taken into 
consideration, there is still much to de- 
sire in my ability as it now is. A satis- 
factory measurement of capacity and 
achievement would go a long way in ex- 
plaining where my trouble is and how to 
overcome it. 

Please do not understand me to imply 
that I aspire to be an infallible lip read- 
er. Common sense tells me better than 
that! I have thought of this over a pe- 
riod of years and it is not the result of 
one glaring failure that now casts me 
into a discouraged state of mind. It is 
more an expression of thought that Mrs. 
Heider’s article brought to a head and 
made me wonder why some such experi- 
ments and research could not be a part 
of adult work too. Tell Mrs. Heider that 
we are tremendously interested in her 
findings and are very grateful that she 
put them in writing so to stimulate us to 
further endeavor. 

Three other articles on the same sub- 
ject left me dizzy. “The 4A Audiometer 
and the C.W.A. in Florida,” by Helen 
Collins in the May number, “Project Lip 
Reading Under C.W.A.” by Elizabeth 
Chambless in the August number, and 
“Training 230 Teachers of Lip Reading 
in One Year,” by Estelle Samuelson in 
the September number, are the titles of 
the articles. They describe lip reading 
and projects in terms of such numbers 
that I am left breathless. I had thought 
of writing you about my own eight weeks 
in Quincy, Florida, this summer, but it 
fades into complete insignificance by com- 
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parison and I can’t wax eloquent! Ip. 
cidentally, I wish Elizabeth Chambless 
had included practical details as to how 
she managed that number of people! 
How many sections did she have? What 
program did she use? What evidences 
did she note that they were really learn. 
ing? I don’t mean to be critical, but ] 
was just interested in her project. 


My classes in Quincy can be described 
in a brief paragraph, for there was noth. 
ing unusual about them at all. The town 
has a population between 2500 and 3000, 
The number of hard of hearing people in 
Quincy is all out of proportion to the 
population, for in theory at least it is 
a lip reading teacher’s paradise! Actu- 
ally, only 5 adults and 8 children took 
advantage of the instruction. I met the 
children in the morning, keeping each 
section from twenty to thirty minutes and 
I usually totalled an hour and a half a 
day with them. The adults came at night 
for two hours four nights a week. All 
but two were in business and the others 
were home makers. They were usually 
very tired at the class and_ naturally 
learned more slowly for that reason. 


The adults paid a flat rate of $3.20 
per week whether they were present for 
all classes or not. The children’s work 
was to be paid for by the Government 
Relief Office, for none of the children 
came from homes able to afford it. But 
the Government funds were halved the 
day I arrived and they were unable to 
guarantee my salary. However, I went 
ahead with the classes and my friend, 
Mrs. Herbert Love, who was responsible 
for my coming down, canvassed the civic 
organizations. The money came in bit 
by bit and the last check was given to 
me an hour before my train left! All 


checks totalled $81 for this class. 
Everybody gave me the greatest wel- 
come a stranger could receive, and they 
were greatly interested in the class for 
children. I had splendid cooperation 
from the superintendent of schools, from 


(Continued on page 695) 
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The Lexington School for the Deaf 


The Lexington Avenue School, New 
York City, whose official title since its 
foundation has been the New York In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes, has recently changed its 
name, and will be known henceforth as 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. Con- 


gratulations! 





The New Policy of the School 

Beginning this month, the three resi- 
dential schools for the deaf in New York 
City entered upon a new policy. Hitherto, 
each of these schools has been largely an 
isolated unit, each conducting academic 
and industrial departments. 

Now the New York School is designated 
by the state as an industrial or trade 
school for boys; St. Joseph’s as a school 
for secondary education of the deaf; and 
the Lexington School as an industrial or 
trade school for girls. Transfers from one 
school to another have been made as of 
September first. 

The authorities of these three schools 
are trying to carry out in the proper spirit 
the changes required by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The Lexington School is continuing its 
full staff and equipment for the instruc- 
tion of boys who cannot be transferred at 
present. After the present year, the indus- 
trial instruction of boys will be more 
largely along prevocational lines. 

A start has already been made to expand 
the industrial activities for girls. The 
course in home making is being greatly 














intensified; provision is being made to en- 
large the needle work activities of the pu- 
pils in plain sewing, dressmaking, milli- 


nery and novelty work. A battery of 
eighteen new power séwing machines has 
been installed and a teacher has been en- 
gaged to instruct the girls in the opera- 
tion of practically all types of machines. 
The drawing teacher’s work is reorganized 
and is now largely along the lines of de- 
sign—having in mind relationship to the 
other work for girls. An _ additional 
teacher of drawing has been engaged to 
assist in the academic classes. The sign 
painting classes, heretofore open only to 
boys, will not be available for girls who 
wish to learn show card writing. Other 
changes are under consideration.—Harris 
TayLor, in The Lexington Leader. 





Deafness Prevention Exhibits in 
Minnesota 


The Committee on Deafness Prevention 
and Amelioration of the Minnesota Medi- 
cal Society, of which Dr. Horace Newhart 
is chairman, has recently held two im- 
portant exhibits. During the meeting of 
the Minnesota State Medical Association 
at Duluth, July 14 to 18, lantern slides 
and motion pictures were shown illustrat- 
ing the procedure in testing school chil- 
dren and outlining the work already ac- 
complished in Minnesota. A number of 
audiometers and multiple hearing aids 
were on display; and literature calling 
attention to the work of the Volta Bu- 
reau and the Federation was distributed. 

At the Minnesota State Fair, held in St. 
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Paul, September 1-8, the same commitce 
cooperated with the St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis Leagues for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the Lip Readers Guild of St. Paul, 
the parochial schools of the diocese of 
St. Paul and the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf in showing the work now being 
done for the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of people 
passed through the building where the 
exhibit was held, and literature was dis- 
tributed to educators, social workers, pub- 
lic health nurses, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, hard of hearing persons, and many 
others who were attracted to the booth. 





The Otologist and the Hard of 
Hearing 

California and Western Medicine for 
September publishes an article by Mr. 
George E. Coleman on “Deafness—Its 
Humanitarian Problems.” This is a 
paper which Mr. Coleman read before 
the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat section 
of the California Medical Association 
during its sixty-third annual session in 
Riverside, April 30-May 2, 1934. Mr. 
Coleman makes a strong plea to otolo- 
gists to inform themselves as to the pos- 
sibilities of ameliorating the mental and 
spiritual condition of the incurably deaf- 
ened person. He urges the physicians to 
learn something in regard to the work 
of leagues for the hard of hearing and 
of the Federation, and to cooperate in 
every possible way. He makes practical 
suggestions for this cooperation between 
otologists and laymen. In the discussion 
following his paper, Drs. Harold A. 
Fletcher, Francis L. Rogers, and Isaac 
H. Jones agree with Mr. Coleman that 
otologists should make more effort than 
they have hitherto done to acquire infor- 
mation as to lip reading, hearing aids, 
and the social aspects of the problems 
of deafness. Dr. Jones makes the state- 
ment that otologists should be in a posi- 
tion to measure the degree of deafness of 
a patient and prescribe the particular 
hearing aid that would best meet the 
individual requirements of the case. 
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Dr. Berry Talks to Physicians 

“Corrective Measures for Progressive 
Deafness” is the title of a pamphlet by 
Dr. Gordon Berry, reprinted from the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
It comprises an address read by Dr, 
Berry at the Fifty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Ontario Medical Association in 
Toronto, May 30, 1934. With compre. 
hensive grasp of the subject and _ his 
usual happy gift of expression, Dr. Berry 
deals with progressive deafness, making 
suggestions as to ways in which the 
otologist may help the patient for whom 
he has already done all that can be done 
medically.. “These patients are scarcely 
ready to chant their morituri salutamus,” 
says Dr. Berry. “They are not yet pre- 
pared for their Nirvana. ... The otol- 
ogist has tried every trick in the bag, 
employed every skill at his command. 
But has he given of his wisdom and 
imparted from his store of experience 
that help which the patient so needs? 
There is further help available, not ideal, 
not what the patient expects or desires, 
but reasonably adequate, and a great 
boon to him who seeks and accepts it.” 
Dr. Berry describes and analyzes this 
help, under the subdivisions, Lip reading, 
Ear phones, and Rehabilitation. All that 
he has to say is of definite interest and 
value, to both patient and physician. 





Death of Mrs. Goldsmith 


Mrs. Carrie Rosenfeld Goldsmith, first 
pupil of the school now known as the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, died in Los 
Angeles, August 26. When little Carrie 
Rosenfeld, of New York City, was found 
to be deaf, in 1864, her parents sent to 
Vienna, Austria, to procure a teacher for 
her. From the private school which they 
started and supported, grew the Associa- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes of New York, now the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. Mrs. Goldsmith’s 
husband, Ingomar Goldsmith, is a life. 
member of our Association. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Opens Hearing Week 
(Continued from page 670) 


this friendly recognition, and those who 
were present on October 14 will treasure 
the memory. 

Hearing Week, in Washington, was ex- 
ceptionally successful. The newspapers 
cooperated splendidly. Every radio sta- 
tion in town gave time for a broadcast; 
the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs welcomed 
speakers; the transportation company 
placed cards on the front of its street cars; 
the Monumental Printing Company do- 
nated the cards; the District Medical So- 
ciety made a special radio announcement; 
the Fox theatre ran a “trailer” on the 
screen; scores of visitors frequented the 
League rooms; the community became 
conscious as never before of the value of 
hearing and the need for its conservation. 
Education moves ahead, and the war on 
the effects of deafness adds more battles 
to its list of victorious engagements. 





Appreciation 


All this talk that an editor is not ap- 
preciated, it seems, is nonsense. An ex- 
change tells how an editor of a neigh- 
boring town was presented with a hand- 
some bouquet by a bunch of fellow citi- 
zens. Qn the same occasion a quartet 
from a local church sang a few songs 
and a minister made a little talk. After 
the minister’s talk six husky men carried 
the popular editor from the house and 
placed him in a modern plumed sedan, 
and the whole town formed a_ parade. 
The appreciative crowd returned to their 
homes, serene in the thought of having 
provided one bright day in the life of 
their local news purveyor—even if they 
had to wait until he was dead to do it. 
—Lake Mills, Minn., Graphic. 





He who never works is unfitted for 
worship; he who never pauses to worship 
is rendered incapable of work. 


—G. Campbell-Morgan. 








DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 699 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 699 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 699 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 699 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Use of Diagnostic Speech Charts 


(Continued from page 645) 


be kept at hand for daily reference, bu 
this does not mean that every time g 
pupil speaks the complete list of his de 
fects shall be thrust before him or called 
to his attention. The successful teacher 
awakens a desire for good speech in the 
minds of the pupils by encouragement, 
tactful suggestions, constructive criticism 
and faith that much can be accomplished, 

To awaken this desire in the careleg§ | 
and indifferent pupils as well as the 
mentally slow ones is a large order andj | 
often a discouraging task. However, iff | 
one watches the attitude of such pupik} 
as they work under different teachers, it} 
is very evident that the teacher is largely§ 
responsible for the attitude of the clas | 
and the individual pupils. | 

In speech work, even more than inf 
other subjects, the results depend on the 
atmosphere of the classroom. The bes 
results come from a sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic and competent teacher whose work 
is so well adapted to the class that free 
attention will be gained and the inhibi 
tions, often caused by forced attention 
through various forms of discipline, will 
be reduced to the minimum. 





New Chairs and Old Bottles 
(Continued from page 669) 


made to hold two kinds of liquor. There 
are bottles of “milk glass” and _ bottles 
of “ocean green.” There are vinegar 
bottles and vinaigrettes. And there ar 
just bottles. But no two are alike. Some 
of them were illustrated in Stephen Va 
Rensselaer’s “Early Bottles and Flasks.” 

More than a thousand persons have 
visited the bottle collection during th 
past summer. Some of them must hate 
wandered into the furniture shop and 
stayed to buy. Perhaps there is met 
od in this bottle madness; but part @ 
Mr. Davis’ charm in his apparent ab 
sence of method. He just does things 


because he likes to do them. 
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Hi-Y Club Work 
(Continued from page 656) 


our schools. Last year our club pur- 
chased new scenery and took care of the 
Christmas program which told the story 
of Christ’s birth in the form of a three- 
act play, given before the entire student 
body and a large number of people from 
the city. 

The club is also instrumental in bring- 
ing our boys together with young men 
from other high schools. In the fall we 
send a delegation to the Older Boys’ Con- 
ference which brings together from two 
to five hundred young men to discuss 
timely problems that face the youth of 
today. Last fall three of our boys spoke 
before one of these gatherings, taking 
the topic assigned them, “Making a Bet- 
ter World.” Besides the good training 
for the boys who took part, the school 
was directly benefited in having its stu- 
dents thus placed before high school 
students and faculty men, who, on return- 
ing home, would no doubt readily recom- 
mend the school to persons of their ac- 
quaintance. In the spring, we send our 
new officers to the Officers’ Training Con- 
ferences where they are inspired and giv- 
en instruction and suggestions on how 
best to carry on their work. 


It is our experience that the work is 
most successful when a year’s program is 
planned in advance, giving each member 
acertain part in the work. The greatest 
success is obtained when every member 
is given definite assignments. Boys like 
to do things and if given a chance, they 
will often surprise you. 

Each club is required to have an ad- 
visory council of three men, preferably 
faculty men. At the Minnesota School 
the Council is made up of the super- 
intendent, leader, and one other faculty 
man. This group assists with ‘the work 
and endeavors to inspire the boys, but it 
is the members who run the club. 

Surely, no greater challenge can come 
to a faculty man than that of leading a 
group of older boys in a program “to 
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A Bell Telephone Amplifier may be permanently 
connected to any telephone in your home or office. 
You may increase or lower its amplifying volume 
at will, or switch it off entirely when the telephone 
is used by persons with normal hearing. Simple, 
unobtrusive, easy to control, it brings 
the convenience of the telephone to , 
many who have been without it. Ask § 
the Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company for a demonstration. 








WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 
Call for a free demonstration or write 


for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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create, maintain, and extend throughout 
the school and community high standards 
of Christian character.” If you wish fur. 
ther information about this work, write 
to Mr. Albert R. Klemer, The Hi-y 
Fellowship, Young Men’s Christian Asso. 
ciation, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. This office will be happy to give 
detailed information about the Hi-Y work 
and put you in touch with the leaders 
of the movement in your own state. 





Special Education 
(Continued from page 680) 


been pearls he could not have been more 
chary of their use. His chief means of 
communication was nodding his head, 
His longest voluntary speech in six 
months was, “Even, now. Six boys, six 
girls,” referring to the advent of the 
twelfth child in his family. We tried to 
build up his self confidence and self 
respect by giving him clothes and extra 
showers and taking care of impetigo and 
streptococcus infections. He accepted it 
all as a matter of course. We knew he 
had quite a definite hearing loss with 4 
history of suppurating ears. Finally we 
persuaded the mother to tell him he 
had to take lip reading. Today, the 
change is remarkable. I cannot honestly 
say that no dirt ever lingers behind his 


‘ears or that his hands are always im 


maculate, but he is as clean as the aver 
age fifteen-year-old boy. More impor 
tant, he stands on two feet and looks you 
in the eye when talking to you. He #& 
no longer excluded and forlorn; he is a 
integral part of his home, his school, and 
his community, and we feel that lip reat- 
ing played the major part in his recor 
struction. 





Our current delusion is that, becaus 
millions of people are now half-informel 
about hundreds of things of which theif 
grandfathers never heard, the world must 
become a better place. 


—Ernest Boyd. 
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Four and a Half Senses 


(Continued from page 674) 


their ring-master and the funny clown— 
all, of course, impersonated and _per- 
formed by children. A group of beau- 
tiful girls glorify in a dance the spirit 
of modern youth; a gypsy boy and girl 
perform a dance full of fire and fascina- 
tion. An Egyptian queen makes her 
haughty appearance, followed by a long 
retinue of slaves, the very spirit of ancient 
Egypt in all its splendor. A Javanese 
dancer, glistening with gold and precious 
stones, performs a series of unbelievably 
intricate movements. A group of grand- 
ees with their ladies fair perform the 
charming minuet.... And so it goes 
on deep into the night. The lights 
gradually fade away. The square is 
emptied, leaving only the Dreamer with 
his dreams or memories of the Carnival 
of Venice. 


The whole performance takes place on 
a huge semi-circle of a stage and on the 
steps leading to it, with the sky, the stars, 
and the surrounding trees in the distance 
as its only “props.” 

An unforgettable experience! 





Oral English 
(Continued from page 654) 


read) a new and difficult language before 
being allowed to teach speech and lan- 
guage to deaf children, her approach 
would of a certainty be more sympathetic, 
more understanding and productive of 
greater success. 

The much desired use of speech and 
language on the part of our deaf chil- 
dren can be brought about only through 
the elimination of the stumbling blocks 
confronting the child. A period of “Oral 
English” in addition to the regular 
work of the day, may help to remove at 
least a few of these obstacles from the 
If it does, the child will be no 
less delighted than his teacher. 








IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 
ments in the De 
Luxe models 


The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radicear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a corres ingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. is is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 

306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TRIMM 


Featherweight Phones 


Are the ultimate in comfort to 
those with impaired hearing. 


Now Ready 
Trimm Oscillator 


(bone conduction unit) 
Available for Vacuum Tube Ampli- 
fiers and Group Installations. 


Furnished in any impedence to meet 
your need. 


Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 














2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Beginning History 

(Continued from page 649) 
century, and placed above the black 
board. The total scale represents twenty. 
four centuries which are separated by red 
lines and numbered in the proper place 
on the scale. Pictures, in color, of the 
historical characters about whom ye 
study are placed in the correct spaces, 
These pictures and dates are of sufficient 
size and distinctness to be seen from any 
point in the room. This Time Line of the 
ages enables the children to visualize the 
number of centuries which have passed 
since Christ was born and teaches them 
to place events in their proper time re 
lations. Both B.C. and A.D. are in 
dicated on the chart. 

The above devices are only a few of 
those which may be employed by the 
ingenious teacher to vitalize history. The 
ideal beginning history teacher can by 
her ingenuity and erthusiasm cultivate in 
her pupils so great a liking for this sub 
ject that in the succeeding grades, where 
history work is necessarily more formal, 
they will have a background of pleasant 
memories nothing can take from them. 





A Performance Test 

(Continued from page 658) 
by the pupils of Central Institute, com- 
parison was made with the 75th per 
centile scores of Drever-Collins; and the 
mean [.Q. for the 50 pupils in this pre 
liminary series was 122 with a range d 
from 80 to 168. 

Future research must then be directed 
toward determining why there is this 
discrepancy between two methods of 
scoring the tests, and why quotients af 
much higher than other measures it 
dicate, such as teachers’ estimates of it 
telligence, school grades, and other met 
sures of intelligence. It would be & 
tremely valuable to develop a new set o 
norms to be used on the deaf and hear 
ing children of this country, or -to #¢ 
velop a more reliable method of sco 
ing the test. 
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The preliminary series has been of 
value at Central Institute in arranging 
homogeneous groups, and as a diagnostic 
aid to the teacher. The scores are con- 
sistently high and therefore have been 
expressed only to show the relation of 
the individual to his class rather than to 
hearing children of his chronological age. 


References 


(1) Drever, James and Collins, Mary: 
Performance Tests of Intelligence. Oliver 
& Boyd—Edinburgh—1928. 

(2) Pintner, R.: Intelligence Testing. 
Holt & Co.—1930. 

(3) Schick, H. F. and Meyer, Max F.: 
The Use of the Lectometer in the Test- 
ing of the Hearing and the Deaf. Am. 
Annals of the Deaf, 1932, 77, 292-303. 

(4) Schick, H. F.: The Use of a 
Standardized Performance Test for Pre- 
School Age Children with a Language 
Handicap. Proceedings of International 
Congress—Trenton, New Jersey. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 686) 


the visiting nurse, and especially from 
the grade teachers. If there was any- 
thing lacking it was in my proficiency, 
and they were charitably blind to that! 
The children almost blossomed before 
my eyes, especially one fifth grade girl, 
and I loved them all before the course 
was over. The demonstration given at the 
end of the time was carried off very well, 
but the audience numbered exactly 12! 

It occurred to me that a project of this 
sort could be worked out in other local- 
ities, especially by teachers whose work 
covers only seven months of the year as 
mine does. There are many details that 
would have to be considered, and it might 
seem impracticable at first glance, but it 
teally is worth thinking over. 

As you know, I live in a church school 
that trains students for various phases of 
church work. One of the requirements 
for graduation is a period of field work 
in the summer. This usually takes the 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 











Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 
ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-O0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 









LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, Ill and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


















OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 

Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 

904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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form of conducting Bible Schools for 
children, which last from two to thre 
weeks. Each student serves from fou 
to six localities before the summer is over, 
The places covered are usually in the 
country and mountain sections where op 
portunities are few, but some are ip 
towns. The work is financed partly by 
the locality and partly by the Central 
Bureau that sends the workers. The stu 
dents learn very practical plans of pro 
cedure, and the children who attend the 
schools are immensely benefited. The 
letters from parents and church leader 
are very enthusiastic and on the whole 
the project is successful. 

I don’t see why some plan for lip read- 
ing teachers could not be worked out 
as suggested in the above paragraph, 
Certainly a short period of instruction 
would be better than none at all, and 
small towns would not as a rule be satis 
factory places for teachers to settle for 
permanent work. The financial part 
would be the greatest obstacle I should 
think, but if Elizabeth Chambless could 
teach all those people on a small salary, 
others can do it for a few pupils, e 
pecially if there were a winter job to 
look forward to. This is not exactly a 
new idea, nor original, but has possibil- 
ities in it just the same, don’t you think 
so? 

, There are other topics that I would 
like to take up, but will spare you for 
the present! 

I think the Votta Review is mor 
interesting and valuable with each issue. 
More power to you! 

ELIZABETH WITHERSPOON. 





He who receives is the brother of him 
who gives. And we should not considet 
too curiously which of the twain brothes 
we are, because truly the gift is nought 
but everything is in the gracious giving. 

—Anatole France. 





Art is like bread or wine or oil, su 
tenance without which the spirit canné 
live. —Ludwig Lewisohn. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 662) 


into being; how the library chairs were 
made from orange boxes; how the bulle- 
tin board was used; how the children 
reviewed books; the chickens they raised; 
the garden they made, and so on. Self- 
help and co-operation, courtesy and in- 
dustry appear as naturally in the stories 
as they do in the well-conducted school. 
Binding, illustrations and print are at- 
tractive. The diagrams of the school 
grounds with the various features and 
utensils labeled are particularly good 
for deaf children’s reference. Altogether 
it is a nice book. 


Goop REFERENCES ON LANGUAGE HAnpI- 
caps OF Non-ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHIL- 
DREN. Bibliography No. 23. Copies 
may be obtained free upon application 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Nothing is more illuminating to the 
teacher of the deaf than the discovery 
that many of the language difficulties of 
her pupils are precisely those of any 
non-English-speaking child. This bulle- 
tin lists and describes a number of books 
and articles bearing on different aspects 
of the language problem of foreign chil- 
dren in the United States, Indian child- 
dren, etc. Two particularly significant 
studies relate to the influence of language 
background on intelligence tests. Every 
teacher of the deaf should possess this 
list and use it as a guide in reading up 
on a most helpful related line of work. 





First Steps in Language 
(Continued from page 665) 
print and writing. Their vocabulary 
grew thus in four ways, although read- 
ing was always in advance. 

This of course follows the Fitzgerald 
sysiem of language development. Be- 
fore the end of June we were making 
books of our own with illustrations and 
sentences. The children had actually 
learned to think in words. 
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CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Hotel Green, 71 South Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, | Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 


SPEECH READING 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 








Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 


Reference Books 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 
LESSONS IN LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, —ST and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 


BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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*» KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 











Of all the things that you wear, you 
expression is the most important. 


— Elizabeth M. Osborne. 





Never be satisfied that what has been 
achieved is sufficient. 


—Charles M. Schwab. 





Doing what can’t be done is the glory 
of living. 
—Samuel C. Armstrong. 





The facts of geography are more com- 
pelling than the plans and intrigues of 
diplomats. 

—Walter Lippmann, 





The world is drifting, and drifting is 
a dangerous business when there are 
rocks and the current is rapid. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 





In the days of false prosperity, our 
schools encouraged students merely to 
accumulate knowledge and not to trans 
late that knowledge into wisdom. 

—William Mather Lewis. 





Wisdom in government, I submit, con- 
sists in discovering the natural laws and 
following them; not in devising hasty 
expedients whereby they may be circum- 
vented. 


—John W. Davis. 





When prices go up, business goes 
down. 


—Henry Ford. 





Week ends are life’s punctuation marks, 
pauses that keep one phrase from rum 


ning breathlessly into another. 
—Gove Hambidge. 
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The fully educated person is at home 
with himself. One of the most pathetic 
things imaginable is the person who 
cannot live happily with himself, who 
has to resort to jazz and ever more jazz 
to give him thrills because he is afraid 
to be alone with himself. 

The educated person knows what to 
do with leisure time, how to use it 
recreationally and spiritually. He _ is 
emotionally mature, not trying to hide 
from present failure by dwelling forever 
in the childish past. He refuses to allow 
memory to become distorted. Having 
become a man he has put away, too, the 
childish tendency to be intolerant of any- 
thing that displeases. 

—President Daniel L. Marsh. 





You can’t legislate intelligence and 
common sense into people. 


—Will Rogers. 





Justice, though due to the accused, is 
due to the accuser also. The concept of 
fairness must not be strained until it is 
narrowed to a filament. We are to keep 
the balance true. 

—Justice Cardozo. 





armed with 


Faith is 
knowledge. 


imagination 


—Roy L. Smith. 





The shortness of life should not be to 
any rational person a conclusive reason for 
wasting the space of it which may be 
granted him. 

—Ruskin. 





It is possible to have a very old body 
and a very young heart. It is not the 
calendar and the birthday book that de- 
termine your age. It is the soul within 
and the eyes you look out with, and the 
mind that thinks and the heart that feels. 
It is health that makes young blood; not 
mere health of body, but health of tem- 
per, health of affection. 

—J. G. Greenough. 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE SPEECH READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Clearing House for All Problems 
of the Deafened 


It offers six well furnished bedrooms, moderately 
priced, with breakfast privileges 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Prectice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 














New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


1934-35 
AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 
Better than ever 
$10 a year 
A few copies of the 1933-34 and earlier Topics 
now available at reduced prices. 
Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


Sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects, arranged for small 
groups of students. 





Address all orders to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 643) 


of Hearing Child; Harry Bancroft Goodspeed, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon at the Ear, Nose and 
Throat Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass.; 
and Hazel Seal, Counsellor at the F. A. Day 
Junior High School, Newton, Mass. 

John A. Ferrall does not often allow us to 
share the interesting facts he has dealt with and 
absorbed during his years of work for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The little poem, “Evening,” is by Elizabeth 
Chambless, of St. Petersburg, Florida. In the 
August Votta Review, Mrs. Chambless described 
her lip reading work there under the C.W.A. 

The lip reading practice material is contrib- 
uted by Alice Dimock, of New York City, and 
Elizabeth G. DeLany, of Syracuse, New York. 
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A Worm Turns 


A Kansas City paper tells of a dentis 
there who received not long ago a 
package containing several neckties. 4A 
few days later came a letter which read 
in part: “We hope you like the neckties, 
Inclosed find our bill for $5.00.” 

The dentist took from his work bench 
a couple of old plates and mailed them 
to the firm with this letter: “I hope these 
plates will fit you or some of your help. 
Inclosed find my bill for $100.00. | 
shall expect a check for $95.00 by retum 


mail.” 


Tit for Tat 


The customer entered a tailor shop and 
unwrapping the package he carried dis 
played a pair of rather well-worn trow 
sers. 

“I hope you can have these re-seated 
for me,” he said. “You know I have to 
sit a lot.” 

The tailor looked at him for a moment 
and then asked coldly: “And I suppose 
you have brought along my bill so that 
I can receipt that, too? You know, I’ve 
had to'stand a lot.” 


Champion Optimist 

The champion optimist appears to be 
the wife of a third-rate vaudeville actor. 
One night when this actor was_hooted 
and jeered through all his act, another 
performer on the same bill saw the wile 
backstage and was astonished to find 
her smiling instead of in tears. 

“I’m sorry your husband’s act did not 
take better,” he said. 

“Tt was wonderful!” she cried, beam 
ing. “This is the first evening the aud- 
ence has ever let him finish.” 
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The Volta Review As A Christmas Present 


Give yourself a useful Christmas present that will come regularly all the year! 
Give your friend a present that will bring renewed enjoyment each month! 


Special Christmas Offers 


ITH every NEW subscription to the Volta Review, a copy of Double Blossoms, an 

anthology of poems written in honor of Helen Keller. Some of the most noted of 
present day writers are represented: Witter Bynner, Evelyn Scott, John Gould Fletcher, Zona 
Gale, Robert Frost, John Haynes Holmes, Edwin Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Kath- 
leen Millay, Rabindranath Tagore, Richard Watson Gilder, Rose O’Neill, and many others. 
The volume is beautifully printed and bound. The publisher’s price is $2. We have only 
a limited number of copies. While they last, one copy free with every new subscription, if 
sent in before December 15. 


The Volta Review for one year, and a copy of Double Blossoms $3.00 
Other Special Offers 

Two Gift Subscriptions and one copy of Double Blossoms_. seceded, Se 

Three Gift Subscriptions and one copy of Double Blossoms P ey A 


The Volta Bureau will send a special notice to your pean on oilers 
stationery, and will begin the subscription with the December issue. 


The above applies only to NEW subscriptions 


Special Renewal ects 
Renew your subscription for two years for__.________»_»_>__ ee  - $5.00 
Renew your subscription for three years REARS 3 a 


Send in your order before December fifteenth. 



























































Coming! Coming! | “oO. 


The 
Volta Bureau’s Book 


of 
Lip Reading 
Practice Material 


Exercises Contributed by More 


6 
% 
® 
® 
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a 
a 
3 
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se 





Than Sixty Representative Teachers 
To be published about November 15 


Mimeographed sheets, 
strongly bound 





Prices: 
To Volta Review Subscribers.. $1.00 
To Non Subscribers .............. 2.00 


Edition limited. Order now. 
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The ‘Little Red’ 


In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 
in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 
still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 
letters and packages. 








The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position 
for 1934-35. Both day and residential school expe- 
rience. Address F. M., Volta Bureau. 





PARENTS OF DEAF BOY, 15, near New York City 
are willing and competent to give courses in chem- 
istry and botany, also board and room to trained 
teacher of the deaf in exchange for corrective speech 
work with boy. Address M. P. Volta Bureau. 





AN EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires posi- 
tion for 1934-35. Address Box 127, Volta Bureau, 











The Volta Review 


So Far and “No!” Father 


Little Bobbie’s Father is an organist 
of considerable reputation but for some 
reason the boy, ten years old, considers 
this a rather inferior job and is always 
apologetic in speaking of it. The other 
day he was heard in conversation with 
the boy down the street. 

“Bobbie, does your father play the 
organ, really?” asked the other boy. 

“Yes,” admitted Bobbie, half-heartedly, 

“And does he sing, too?” persisted the 
other boy. 

“Goodness, no!” cried Bobbie, indig- 
nantly. “We wouldn’t stand for that.” 


He Escaped Quintuplets 

A little boy very much desired a baby 
brother, and used to pray every night for 
this companion. As time went on, how. 
ever, he became discouraged and _ finally 
discontinued his prayers. 

“T just don’t believe God has any 
more little boys,” he said. 

Much to his amazement he was taken} 
into his mother’s room a few weeks 
later and shown twin baby brothers. He 
stood looking at them attentively for a 
while and then turned to his father and 
remarked: “It’s a good thing I stopped 
praying when I did!” 


The Doll Breaker 


A little girl, on seeing sawdust plenti- 
fully sprinkled on the floor of a meat 
store, remarked to her mother: 

“Mummy, the man must have broken 4 
lot of dolls!” 

—Los Angeles Times. 


A Matter of Neglect 


The pastor was examining one of the 
younger classes and asked the question: 
“What are sins of omission?” 

After a little silence, one of the girls 
suggested: “Please, sir, they are the sins 
we ought to have committed and haven't.” 





